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“PLAIN SUBSTITUTE CHURCHES” 


ry He Government announcement that a ‘‘church payment” is to be 


| made towards the cost of rebuilding churches and other ecclesiastical 
uildings destroyed or damaged in enemy air-raids is presumably not the 
ast word on a subject which will affect the Catholic community more 
closely in some respects than it will affect other denominations. The 
tatement issued during May by the Christian Churches’ Committee and 
he War Damage Commission lays down certain principles which are 
apparently to be applied, but even if these principles reflect the Govern- 
ment’s decision there is clearly room for discussion on their interpretation. 
Wt may be assumed that those in authority will be slow to embark on any 
“buch discussion until the question arises in a practical form. But it may 
pe useful to point out some of the main considerations which affect the 
' Catholic community, which have been brought to the notice of the present 
sivtiter by a recent study of the work of Pugin and his friends, when they 
Jwndertook to provide churches worthy of the name in the first stages of the 
gatholic revival in England a century ago. Two facts particularly emerge 
in considering the claims of Catholic churches and other ecclesiastical build- 
Ongs to compensation for destruction by enemy action. One is that the 
FStreat majority of Catholic churches in Great Britain are modern or very 
ecent buildings; and that even the older churches, which have been en- 
ched by pious adornment during a few generations at most, are usually 
po small for the congregations which they now have to serve. The other 
dg: that Catholic churches generally are always well attended on Sundays 
and are often unable to contain all those who come to Mass; whereas most 
@ther denominations have dwindling congregations, which in some places 
arcely exist at all. 

Obviously there should be special consideration of the normal atten- 
ance at churches which now have to be replaced. Nobody can expect 
hat the entire cost of replacing every ruined church and its contents will 
© provided out of public funds. What the Government proposes is to 
“Jake a “church payment”? which shall be assessed as the smaller of two 
oiternative amounts: either “‘the reasonable cost of ‘plain repair’ of the 
mage, or the reasonable net cost of building a ‘plain substitute church’ ”’. 
imigteement has apparently been reached between the Christian Churches’ 
isommittee and the War Damage Commission as to the general interpreta- 
po of “plain” in this context. It is held to imply that “unnecessary orna- 
j-at has been omitted and allowance made for undue size and serious 
}tects in the old building’’. It further implies “‘the sort of building in type 
id size which might be reasonably erected on the site of the damaged 
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building by the denomination concerned if it were paying the bill from 
its own funds and were neither financially embarrassed nor unduly rich”. § 
It is also intended as far as possible to replace the old building in the forme F 
materials. Towers and spires are to be replaced; and wherever the church 
occupied a prominent position in an urban area, or was a landmark in: 
rural area, reconstruction is to be “in appropriate style and materials to 
suit its situation”. Important stained-glass windows, but not memorial 
windows, will also be replaced. Costs are to be assessed on the prices 
ruling when the work is done—which will presumably fluctuate a good 
deal in the post-war years; so that this condition may quite conceivably 
induce the church authorities in some cases to delay work in the hope that 
prices will fall. 

Another detail in the statement which is obviously controversial is that 
“obsolescence, redundancy and structural defects in a building being 
replaced will be taken into account”’. _If the church was really “redundant”, 
it will presumably not be replaced; because the statement also says that 
“‘some of the churches may be rebuilt elsewhere and may replace several 
damaged churches”. The number of churches and other ecclesiastical 
buildings affected by the announcement is surprisingly large. In May, 
when the statement was issued, the total for all Great Britain and Northem 
Ireland was computed at nearly 14,000. There are therefore problems ofa 
most varied kind which it would be impossible to discuss in an article. 
In many of the big cities which have suffered very heavily there will probably 
be whOlesale reconstruction, involving the disappearance of streets and the 
creation of new areas where larger churches will be needed than formerly. 
It is difficult to see on what fixed principle such buildings for future expan- 
sion can be assessed. And this is a matter which will certainly affect the 
Catholic churches acutely. Everyone is familiar in the big cities with 
Catholic churches tucked away in some congested quarter, which are 
packed to suffocation on Sundays: They continue to serve as the centres 
of Catholic parishes which have long outgrown the small buildings that 
were adequate when they were built, or reconstructed, as chapels. In any 
large scheme for town-planning to take advantage of the opportunity for 
rebuilding whole sections of a city, such churches and the buildings sut- 
rounding them may never be replaced. If they have to be pulled down 
as part of a general scheme for replanning the city there would presumably 
be compensation on a reasonable scale. But if they have been wholly 
or partly demolished by enemy air-raids before town-planning begins, are 
they to be treated on a different basis? 

The question of “‘redundancy”’ scarcely applies to any Catholic church, 
unless it be one built for a war factory or military centre which ceases to 
exist; and even then it will probably have attracted at least the nucleus of a 
regular congregation while it was there. The instance of ‘‘redundancy” 
that will occur to everyone is the elegant group of churches built in the 

City of London by Sir Christopher Wren which have for: years been @ 
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problem to the Church of England. They occupy considerable sites on 
land which had acquired a fantastic value for commercial purposes, and in 
a part of London where few people now live; so that the churches were 
almost empty all the year round and had become little more than architec- 
tural monuments. The Ecclesiastical Commissioners had seriously con- 
sidered selling some of them even before the war; and now that a number 
of them have been severely damaged, it is very likely that the Commissioners 
would prefer to surrender them in exchange for a compensation payment, 
and spend the money on church building in new areas where churches are 
needed. That is of course a very extreme instance; because it happens 
that the City of London has ceased to be a residential district and is almost 
devoid of human beings during the week-end, while at the same time the 
land which the churches occupy would be very valuable for secular uses. 
These Wren churches in the City of London have been discussed so often 
as an example of the opulence of the Church of England and of its inability 
to make use of its famous buildings that it naturally is at a disadvantage 
in pressing its claim for compensation in rebuilding. 

Unfortunately also the plea of ‘‘redundancy’’ could be urged with 
some reason even in country parishes. As a boy in Ireland the present 
writer remembers a village in County Kildare where a rather apologetic 
parson of the Church of Ireland used to claim that in his fine Protestant 
church he had “‘the cure of seven souls”. There must be many villages 
in rural England now where the parson could scarcely claim to have a much 
larger active congregation. A few years ago the present writer was con- 
cerned in acquiring and reconstructing a disused garage-roadhouse to 
serve as a temporary Catholic chapel for the duration of the war. The 
local building by-laws prohibited its reconstruction and we had to petition 
the rural district council to sanction it only as a temporary building. 
This involved a promise to pull it down at the end of two years at our own 
expense if the council should so require, though it was intimated that a 
further extension for two years might be obtained. The chairman of the 
council, an excellent and kindly man, came to inspect personally and over- 
came the difficulties for us. Some time afterwards he asked me diffidently 
whether we were satisfied with the number of people who came. I ex- 
plained to him that the Catholics in the district were very few and widely 
scattered, and that they almost all had to walk or bicycle at least two miles 
of more to attend our only Mass at 8.30 on Sundays. In the circumstances 
we thought an average attendance of twenty every Sunday morning was 
quite encouraging. He was amazed, and still more at hearing that most 
of those who come are young people. He lives himself in a charming 
old village with a beautiful Norman church such as are to be found in the 
centre of hundreds of similar villages in Southern England. And he told 
me sadly that on Sunday after Sunday in their beautiful old church there 
would be no congregation. whatsoever except himself and his wife, and 
occasionally his son. There is another old Norman church a few miles 
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from us where a zealous vicar draws a congtegation from other villages | 
besides his own. But another and much larger Norman church in our § 
district does not-even equal our average attendance; and conditions are | 
similar all round about. 

Among the nonconformist churches in rural districts the decay of 
congregations is still more marked. An old friend of mine who takes a Ff 
long walk each Sunday to attend one of them, where he is leading member, | 
tells me sadly that no one ever goes to their church who is not literally 
qualified for an old age pension. And the old people have been dying off | 
during the war. The young people never think of going to church, and 
it looks as though the unendowed churches will gradually have to close 
down. One cannot but think that the plea of ‘‘redundancy’’, when it 
comes to giving grants in aid of bombed churches, might be applied with 
drastic results if the size of congregations is to be taken as a test. In any 
event it seems likely that the Catholic authorities will have a stiff fight in 
urging that they are entitled to special consideration because their con- 
gregations are relatively larger than those of other denominations. 

The Government statement lays emphasis on “undue size”’ and also 
on “‘redundancy”’ as factors which must limit the amount of compensation 
allowed. It gives no hint of making any allowance for the fact that bombed 
Catholic churches may have been too small for the congregations which 
crowded them. But this question should surely be raised, especially where 
it is agreed that there shall be a “‘plain substitute church” to replace the 
ruined one. There will certainly be cases where the old site must be given 
up under the general town-planning schemes, and in such cases a “‘sub- 
stitute church”’ will be inevitable. The Government statement seems to 
imply that the new building shall be similar to the old both in “‘size and 
type”: As a rough rule that sounds simple and reasonable, if it means 
that, say, a stone-built church holding 500 people shall be rebuilt in stone 
or a temporary wooden one in some similar materia]. But if the site admits 
of expansion, there might be much more sense in building twice as large a 
church of a cheaper material. Does the official statement preclude that? 
The matter is important because the usual procedure in such cases is to 
make the payments not in a lump sum, but only against certificates showing 
that work has been carried to a certain stage; and the rules may not recog- 
nize building on a larger scale, even if the whole cost would not be greater 
with cheaper materials. In country places or in suburbs there would 
usually be room to build a larger church on the original site. But in the | 
cities the sites as well as the churches are often much too small. Two 
well-known churches close to each other in the West End of London, 
which have both been destroyed in air-raids, are conspicuous instances. 
The Carmelite church in Kensington stood, with the monastery, on a very } 
cramped site at an awkward turning off a busy thoroughfare for buses and 
other traffic, which must often have been considered for demolition to widen 
the toad. Now that the buildings have been destroyed the temptation to 
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widen the road will naturally be greater. In any case the church had for 
years been overcrowded, even in the distant days when Mgr. Benson and 
Fr. Maturin used to draw great congregations there. And within half 
a mile of the Carmelite church was the parish church, Our Lady of Vic- 
tories. Cardinal Manning made it the pro-cathedral for London, with 
his shrewd sense of the future development of London westwards. But 
many people will remember the pro-cathedral as a church standing behind 
narrow railings between small shops, so that it had a miserable frontage. 
The frontage has since been enlarged by acquiring the sites of the small 
shops at great expense; but even to bring the porch forward to the road 
would add little to the size of the church as a whole. No one could possibly 
argue thateither of these two churches was redundant, since both werealready 
too small to hold their congregations. Yet both will have to be rebuilt. 

How indeed should the question of size be determined when rebuilding 
has to be undertaken? The Catholic Church is almost alone in this country 
in having to build in the expectation that its congregations will continue 
to increase. The experience of the past hundred years suggests, for that 
reason, that it is much wiser to avoid attempting ambitious buildings 
unless they are of really substantial size. The “‘plain substitute church’’, if 


. it can be made larger than the destroyed church which it has to replace, 


may be a great opportunity for meeting future needs. How Pugin and his 
friends would have writhed at any such suggestion! But the sad truth is 
that almost all of Pugin’s churches, which were intended to endure for 
centuries like the pre-Reformation churches, have been quickly outgrown 
by the increase in Catholic population; so that some of them have even had 
to be given up as churches when larger and more serviceable buildings 
could be provided. Nevertheless Pugin did show that dignified and per- 
manent buildings could be erected for surprisingly small expenditure. 
He claimed that a simple Gothic church with a nave and two aisles and a 
pointed roof could generally be built for less than the typical ‘‘assembly 
room’’ with a wide flat roof which was being built in the early eighteen- 
forties. He insisted, of course, that no proper church could or should 
be built except in the Gothic style, and that nothing else ever looked like a 
church. But in practice he was able to prove that the cost of such buildings 
was less because it cut out the heavy expense on supports for a roof exten- 
ding across the entire building, and all the cost of an ornate ceiling. The 
pillars on each side of the nave took the weight of'the central roof. How 
far those conditions still apply, I have no idea. It may be that steel girders, 
especially while the shortage of seasoned timber continues after the war, 
would be a more economical method of carrying roofs than anything Pugin 
ever knew. 

In the essays on Ecclesiastical Architecture in England which he pub- 
lished in book form Pugin gives details of the cost of building a number 
of his best-known churches, and the figures are certainly staggering in 
contrast with present prices. He probably never excelled what he himself 
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called his ‘‘miracle’’ of a small parish church at Shepshed in Leicestershire, | 
which he built for his friend Ambrose Phillipps de Lisle. The entire cost 
of the church, built in stone with a nave and two aisles, three altars, three 
screens and three stained-glass windows, and even a crypt, was only £700. 
Last year Shepshed celebrated the centenary of its opening. But the cele- 
brations were not held in Pugin’s now disused church, but in a much Ff 
larger modern building, and Pugin’s “‘miracle”’ is little more than a monv- [ 
ment to the piety and aspirations of its founders. In Southport he built 
for the incredibly small sum of £1,500, “‘including every expense’’, a fine | 
Gothic church to seat 300 people which he described as ‘‘a building which | 
possesses every requisite for a parochial church—nave, chancel, rood and | 
screen, stone altar, sedilia, sacrarium, southern porch, stoups for hallowed | 
water, font and cover, bell turret, organ and loft, open seats, stone pulpit, 
stained glass”. But Southport has grown considerably since and it now 
contains six other churches. In Dudley he built St. Mary’s church to 
hold 600 people for a total cost of £3,165, including the architect’s fees 
as well as the church vestments, which Pugin certainly never neglected. 
And in Manchester he contrived to erect for an inclusive cost of not more 
than £5,000, St. Wilfrid’s church to seat 800 people, together with “‘a large 
and commodious parsonage house for the residence of the clergy’ and 
the entire interior fittings. 

St. George’s Cathedral, Southwark, disappointed Pugin because he was 
so severely limited in expense, and he almost refused to continue as archi- 
tect when his first and far more ambitious designs were rejected as being 
impossible. The building committee invited him to submit drawings for a 
cathedral and Pugin rose to the occasion with all his enthusiasm. It was 
only when he produced his plans that the question of cost was put to him, 
and he simply folded up his designs and walked out of the room. He 
protested, when a deputation came to mollify him, that no man in his senses 
would ask for an estimate of the cost of building a cathedral, which must 
be the work of centuries, during which the costs of materials would fluc- 
tuate very widely. But he agreed to produce plans for a building of more 
limited scope, which has in fact never been completed and which today 
is a roofless ruin, though ceremonies are still held in it to show the deter- 
mination of its bishop and his people that the cathedral shall rise again, 
But it may be doubted whether even Pugin’s first designs would have been 
adequate as a cathedral for the immense, populous diocese which South- 
wark has become. Certainly nothing smaller than the cathedral as it was | 
before the air-raids wrecked it would be adequate, even as a parish church, 
for the Catholic population that surrounds it. It will be one of the most 
striking tests of what the Government proposals mean in offering either 
to restore the ruins or to provide a “‘plain substitute church”. It will be } 
disappointing indeed if churches of such historic importance and which 
have come to play so large a part in the public life of cities do not receive 

special treatment and more generous aid. 
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The whole problem is so beset with complications that this rough and 
ready announcement on behalf of the Government can scarcely be regarded 
as a final decision. As it stands the announcement implies almost a threat 
that some churches will have to be suppressed as “‘redundant’’, and there 
is no indication of what test is to be applied to prove redundancy. There 
is a further implied threat that ‘‘undue size’’ is to be curtailed, which would 
presumably apply to some of the most magnificent old abbeys and cathe- 
drals, like St. Albans, which were once great centres of pilgrimage and are 
now almost deserted. On the other hand, there is no indication as yet 
that the “‘plain substitute churches”? may be built on a larger scale where 
the site admits of it, even if the usual congregations of the destroyed church 
had outgrown the old building. In the towns such enlargement will 
seldom be possible on the old sites; especially where Catholic churches are 
concerned, because they have usually grown from very modest beginnings 
on very small sites. But in the country districts or in new residential areas, 
where it has frequently been possible to acquire a site larger than was 
actually needed for the first church built on it, there may be a very strong 
case, by any “‘reasonable”’ standard, for building a larger church than the 
one which has been destroyed. No other religious communion has in 
modern times multiplied the number, or enlarged the size, of its churches 
so rapidly as the Catholic Church has done. Examples will occur to anyone 
in whatever part of Great Britain he may live. 

As examples, two instances may be quoted within the present writer’s 
limited experience in the region around London. One was in Middlesex, 
north of Harrow, where that much loved, if eccentric, priest, Fr. 
Caulfield, went before the last war to form the nucleus of a congregation, 
and at first said Mass in the gloomy house where he lived outside Pinner. 
Within a few years there was a church (since enlarged) in Pinner itself, and 
another at Ruislip. Another was built from the same parish in Northwood 
some years later; and not long before he died there was yet another opened 
between Pinner and Harrow. Continuous residential building all around 
that area made these new churches necessary; and in time each temporary 
little church becomes too small for the congregation that gathers round it. 
Similar conditions could be quoted from many districts; but among others 
I would mention Eastbourne, on the Sussex coast, in an area where much 
damage has been done by persistent air-raids. There were four curates 
besides the parish priest in the fine modern church of Our Lady of Ransom 
when I used to go there some years before the war. But I remember con- 
versations with one of the first parishioners who delighted to tell how the 
site for the church beside the Town Hall had been acquired with great 
difficulty when he was a young man, and had to be bought by a friendly 
tradesman because it would have been refused for a Catholic church. 
Within his memory the substantial second church in the poorer part of 
Eastbourne had also been built and consecrated, and a third lightly con- 
structed church had just been opened at the foot of the Downs inland from 
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Beachy Head. Besides these, there was already a tiny brick-built chapel in 
Hailsham, some miles outside, where Mass was said only on Sundays, 
And just before the war yet another fine modern church had been com- 
pleted in Polegate, the next station along the railway line. Some at least 
of those five churches may have suffered damage if not destruction by air- 
taids. Must every church be rebuilt in its first embryonic condition, 
although the sites allow for reasonable expansion? Or if public money is 
to aid their rebuilding, cannot the dimensions of the “‘plain substitute 
churches” to replace them be enlarged, without forfeiting the claim to a 
compensation payment? 
DENIS GWYNN. 


YOUTH AND THE NEW ORDER 


i is a sign of the increasing complication of the age that all questions 

are now becoming problems. This may be more than a matter of words, 
but the fact remains that there is a growing realization that simple answers 
will not do, and in their stead are required progressive solutions. One 
of the latest questions to be elevated to the rank of problem is the Youth 
Problem. 

The Youth Problem has always been concerned with adjusting adoles- 
cents to the adult state of life and society to which they are attaining. As 
such, it hardly existed or exists in primitive societies where the code of 
values, morals and customs is the same in the family, in the village, in the 
community and in the tribe. Nevertheless, among such peoples, the trans- 
ition was always marked by great outward celebrations whose significance 
might be religious or sexual or social, or all three. But the youth, once he 
was acknowledged as a full-blooded adult member of the tribe, would 
experience no tension between the views of life which he had been taught or 
acquired as a child and those prevailing around him in adult society. The 
growth of mass society has changed all that, for it has coincided roughly 
with the progressive secularization of all levels of human culture and 
behaviour. As a result, the transition problem for youth has become 
increasingly complex, apart altogether from the problems arising from 
psycho-physical causes at the time of puberty. 

Youth, going out into the world from the comparative shelter of family 
and school, is faced with a twofold difficulty. In the first place there is the 
problem peculiar to youth of having to adjust itself to life in Great Society. 
The different environment makes the adolescent feel that he is part of a much 
greater, more complex, more inhuman group than he has experienced before. 





Added to this is a consciousness of conflicting valuations and standards, | 
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so that at times he is led to believe that certain things, though at variance 
with home and school training, are more “grown up’. As he desires 
passionately to be thought an adult he will do his best to adopt the adult 
attitudes, even though this means smothering the interior conflict to which 
his earlier training gives rise. This is particularly disconcerting for the 
Christian who has to some extent been preserved from “the world”, and who 
is suddenly plunged into the post-Christian atmosphere of the modern 
workaday and social life. Moreover, this discrepancy is felt at a time when 
the adolescent mind is impressionable, is but little inclined to accept things 
on authority, and wishes to test all things and prove all things. 

The second difficulty is not peculiar to youth, but is common to all 
who dwell in modern industrialized mass society, viz. how to withstand 
the pressure of mass society. By the use of new social techniques, applied 
according to the findings of social psychology, it is possible to condition 
a whole nation. There is a new tyranny at large in the world which is 
already actual in the totalitarian states, but which is potential in every indus- 
trialized society; and it is a tyranny more terrifying than any that have gone 
before. It reaches down into the depths of a man’s soul, to unman him, to 
depersonalize him.’ It is ‘‘not merely a matter of subjugating the people 
by force to the rule of a master, like the tyrannies of the past; it uses the new 
techniques of psychology and behaviourism to condition the personality 
and to control the mind, as it were, from within. By continued repression 
and stimulation, by suggestion and terrorization, the personality is sub- 
jected to a methodical psychological assault until it surrenders its freedom 
and becomes a puppet which shouts and marches and hates and dies at its 
master’s voice; or in response to their unseen and unrecognized stimula- 
tion.”? Youth, the young “Industrial Man’’, has its first experience of this 
on leaving school, and it is imperative that from the outset youth training 
should concern itself with creating a sphere of freedom within which 
personality can develop and can withstand the assaults of propaganda. 

These various factors which contribute to the problem are accentuated 
by the fact that the whole world is now in the throes of a revolution. We 
are engaged in total war, which itself is but a symptom of the larger war in 
the realm of the spirit. No facile economic or territorial explanations will 
suffice to account for this struggle—the whole of our Western civilization 
is threatened as never before. The secular idealism of the last century has 
disintegrated and naked power is in the ascendant, threatening every country 
from within as well as from without. Nor is this a specifically Christian or 
Catholic diagnosis, rather is it the unanimous opinion of all who seek to 
lay bare the evils of our time. ‘“The old order,” writes Drucker,? “‘has 
ceased to have validity and reality, and its world has therefore become 
irrational and demonic. But there has emerged no new order which would 


1 One aspect of this is shown in Koestlet’s remarkable novel, Darkness at Noon (Cape). 
* Dawson, The Sword of the Spirit, p. 9 (Sands). 
3 The End of Economic Man, p. 77 (Heinemann). 
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have brought a new basis of belief, and from which we could develop new 
forms and new institutions to organize social reality so as to enable us to 
attain a new supreme goal.”” Nevertheless, the new order which will emerge 
from this present chaos must be something more than a mere material 
adjustment, and the revaluations which inevitably follow revolutions must 
be. dictated by more than expediency. In a word, “‘the war will have to 
continue on a spiritual plane even when the actual fighting is over”. 

We are moving forward into a new phase of culture, a new structure of 
society, a new way of life. Yet we know that the renewal must be at 
bottom spiritual, a renewal such as Christ intended. For He came to make 
all things new, and stability and integration can come from no other source. 
**The re-education, the remoulding of the human race, if it is to produce the 
effects expected of it, must be informed first and foremost by a religious 
inspiration. It must spring from the doctrine of a divine Redeemer, as its 
only possible fountain-source.’”? 

It is obvious that youth has a large part to play in accepting and stabiliz- 
ing this new order. The totalitarian Powers have not been slow to realize 
this, making their greatest appeal through the Hitlerjugend, the Kom- 
somol and the Balilla. As Gerth has shown, the greatest percentage of the 
National Socialist Party, both before and after 1933, was drawn from the 
18-30 age group. They have been moulded rigidly according to the in- 
human party line, so that they obey blindly and unhesitatingly. In all 
totalitarian countries the same line has been followed as was outlined by 
Lenin: ‘“The generation which is fifteen years old at present, and which 
will be the Communist society of ten and twenty years hence, must so direct 
their studies as to be able to accomplish, in a completely adequate way, every 
day, in every village and town, this or that practical work, however small 
and simple it is.”’ In the countries where this technique has been applied, 
the New Order has been accepted; whereas in a country like the U.S.A., 
where there has been no attempt to produce this ‘‘infantile emotionalism 
and blind submission”, the New Deal has had a very stormy passage. 

This new “value” of youth has been discovered only within the last 
quarter of a century, although its possibilities had been described centuries 
before by Aristotle when he wrote “‘. . . they are easily deceived, as being 
quick to hope... . They have high aspirations; for they have not as yet 
been humiliated by the experience of life... . Youth is the age when 
people are most devoted to their friends or relations or companions. . . .”% 
Youth has an unspoiled enthusiasm all its own, and a dynamism which can 
be enlisted for any cause which has sufficient idealism. It has no vested 
interest in preserving the status quo and in fact is inclined to equate “‘new” 
with “‘better’’, so that the new orders when presented as a worthy ideal with 
all the power of the new social techniques behind them have had an irre- 
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1 Mannheim, Diagnosis of Our Time, p. 26 (Kegan, Paul). 
2 Pius XII, Darkness Over the Earth, p. 33 (C.T.S. ed.). 
3 Rhetoric, II 12. 
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sistible appeal. More than this, youth is imitative and only too willing 
to follow a leader who can play on the chords of devotion, sacrifice and 
emotion. It is precisely this which has been exploited and perpetuated to 
an unheard of degree in Germany. The Nazis have realized that “‘it is 
possible by using group devices to maintain and spread an immature and 
unbridled juvenility in society at large’. Those same resources are present 
in the youth of every country waiting to be tapped, to be harnessed, to be 
used either for good or evil, to be educated into adult freedom or enslaved 
as creatures of the God-State. 

It must be remembered that the latter method is the totalitarian solution 
of the twofold problem of the transit from adolescence to manhood and the 
pressure of mass society. Characteristically, both problems are avoided. 
No adjustment is needed because by mass mobilization and dehumanization 
they remain always adolescents; and automatically there is no second prob- 
lem, for youth is conditioned so that it does not realize the Leviathan nature 
of the State in which it lives. The rule of -unintelligence, what Professor 
Collingwood describes as the creative unintelligence of the crazy type of 
fool with his psychological hold over his audience, triumphs; and the nation, 
the flower of the nation, is on the high road to nihilism. 

The Christian alternative to this must be a movement for youth which is 
a school of formation. The aim of such a movement would be to help youth 
(and particularly the young workers who form such a large proportion of 
the youth population) to adjust itself to its environment, to make youth 
critical of it, never overawed by it. Young people must learn what to 
reject outright in the adult world, and still more must recognize what can be 
renewed. This will involve the formation, or training, moral, social and 
cultural, of youth, never losing sight of religious and spiritual principles. 
The purely sociological approach is insufficient. Continuation courses, 
the extension of educational facilities, clubs, and all the aids of modern 
youth organizations, good and necessary as they are, are inadequate if they 
are used without reference to some fundamental ideal. For without such 
they are body without spirit, and are dead things. 

In general there are three possible ideals which can be proposed: self, 
the community or God. It may be objected that individualism would never 
make a worthy ideal and would not even be considered, but it should be 
remembered that the spirit of Bentham is not yet exorcised from the body 
politic. No doubt it would not be put forward crudely, but the appeal 
though cloaked under the high-sounding words of “‘self-development”’ and 
“‘self-advancement”’ is still individualism. Statism, which is the inevitable 
outcome of stressing service of the community as the snique ideal, is another 
possibility—this is the line that has been followed in Germany, Italy and 
Russia. It is present too in other countries. In England it would be much 
less blatantly totalitarian, and by an appeal to the second Great Command- 
ment would wear a quasi-religious air. But, as has been truly said, the two 
commandments, to love God and one’s neighbour, are consubstantial. They 
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cannot be separated, they are the two sides of the one medal. Each implies 
the other; each one, if isolated, is a caricature of its true self. 

All three ideals may be present, but one must predominate and be the 
foundation of the other two. Obviously, to exalt self or community (and 
it should be remembered that the second is merely the first writ large) 
means to exclude God. For no man can serve two masters. Religion 
there must be, as the source of values, the motive of service and the means 
of worship. Once religion, the love and service of God, is acknowledged 
as the foundation, the other two ideals, far from being excluded, fall natur- 
ally into place; a personalist individualism allied to a communitarian service 
of the State. Unless the Lord build the house. . . 

Yet, if all that religion involves is the inculcation of principles of right 
and wrong, it will prove insufficient. The values will not live but will 
remain cold, abstract and far removed from everyday life. The aim of the 
youth movement is not to make moral philosophers, but to form the 
characters of its members. As Goethe so aptly says: 
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Es bildet ein Talent sich in der Stille: 
Ein Charakter in Strome der Welt. 


**A talent is formed in solitude; a character in the stream of the world.” 
Hence youth must be made to face these problems of adjustment and come 
to grips with them. It must be admitted frankly that there is a crisis of 
values, but it must also be urged on youth that Christianity can surmount 
this crisis. 

This is the role reserved for the Christian leaven in society. First they 
are to receive their formation in terms of the twofold problem, and then 
they are to impart it to others through a dynamic and militant belief and 
practice. In their judgement and criticism of contemporary society they 
must be aloof and apart, but in their influence and action they must be of 
their fellows. 

One danger to be avoided is for the Christian leaven to form a compact 
group at variance with the rest of society, agitating for an ideal Christian 
order impossible of fulfilment. This dagger has been avoided in an orga- 
nization which, because of its providential nature, has been called ‘“‘the 
children of the miracle”. It is the Young Christian Workers, whose precise 
object is the integral formation of the individual worker in order that he or 
she may be a cell of spiritual renewal. This formation proceeds in terms 
of their place and function in society. They are not made into saints in 
cotton wool; they are not preserved from the world, but are taken in their 
environment and made to realize that it too must be changed and perfected 
“‘conformably to the precepts of the Gospel”’; for in it and through it they 
are to reach their eternal destiny. ‘‘For these people, whom God has 
destined to be His children, are not independent and isolated individuals; 
they are social beings who, by their very nature, need the varied aid of the 
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surroundings into which they are in fact born. God wills it thus: that they 
should be solidly implanted in concrete reality, upheld by a supple network 
of social dependence and mutual solidarity.’ 

Clearly such a movement can claim much more than any secular move- 
ment; it is all-embracing because religion is all-embracing. It can claim 
more than any organization, whether voluntary or of the State, because the 
religious inspiration and judgement must permeate and inform every fibre of 
one’s being, every slightest action of one’s personality. Moreover, it must 
be an organization composed of groups and sot of inviduals, even though 
the activity may very often be individual. Groups are necessary because 
of the creative power of group discussion and the added weight given to 
group judgements and decisions. In such gatherings there can grow up a 
true spirit of community which is so lacking in modern society, and for 
which the only substitute is the soul-destroying community ideal of blood 
and soil or race and state. A further advantage is that through such forma- 
tion the individual member of society can regain a function and a status 
which he has almost completely lost in the bewildering atomization and 
conformism of the industrial age. As Dr. Drucker has shown in The 
Future of Industrial Man the Nazis have appreciated this sense of frustra- 
tion and have exploited it to the full, giving back to the Germans the sense 
of being ‘“‘somebody’’, a sense which has. been largely destroyed by capital- 
ism, urbanization and mechanization.” But the ersatz status which National 
Socialism provides is in terms of the State, while the “‘despair of the masses”’ 
can only be banished by giving to each person a sense of responsibility in 
society and the knowledge that they have a creative function to perform. 
This cannot be fully appreciated unless there is proposed to man some higher 
end than the State, be it a racial state or a proletarian state. If we are to 
find a middle way between Fascism and Communism, we must be prepared 
for a large measure of sacrifice and discipline in the interest of the common 
good. Hither this will be a voluntary and social awareness understood as 
a moral, and a religious, obligation; or else it will be imposed, and 
then we reach the apotheosis of slavery, subjection to a band of anonymous 
planners. 

The method of the Young Christian Workers, group analysis and judge- 
ment followed by group and individual action, is a new form of social peda- 
gogy which, with adaptations, is a type for all similar youth organizations 
which intend to co-operate with the Holy Spirit in renewing the face of the 
earth. What is needed is nothing less than a complete and total renewal, 
as the work of the Incarnation (making all things new) must include all that 
is in man, all his being, all his works. Nothing can be left out, because man 
cannot be saved apart from his social, cultural, economic and political life. 
Once we admit that God became incarnate that He might divinize man, 
we must say too that He took a// that was in man, from the lowest to the 


1P, Glorieux, Nosion de Milieu, pp. 19-20. 
2 For the situation in England, cf. Robert Sinclair, Metropolitan Man (Allen & Unwin). 
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highest. This includes every aspect and sphere of man’s activities. We 
cannot limit the result of the Incarnation—we cannot put bounds to the 
humanization of God. 

During the first years of their existence young people only have ex- 
perience of the family and the school, apart from whatever sense of com- 
munity is awakened in them through religious practice. All the wider 
interests and wider loyalties only commence on leaving school; and just at 
this crucial period the influence of religion is weakened. ‘Those who leave 
an elementary school need some organization which will bridge the gap, 
while those who are fortunate enough to continue their education till 
eighteen can begin in their last years at school by joining some movement 
(the League of Christ the King is an obvious example) which will start their 
formation, and to which they can still belong when they go out into the 
world. For all of them, there must be one golden rule: to take nothing for 
granted. There is no department of life which has not been secularized, 
and which will not gradually exert its subtle influence on them. They are 
not to be shielded from these influences, but must be taught to react against 
them and to change them.! In this matter the religious foundation of their 
training is of paramount importance, because only grace can change the 
world. Grace, working through them, will redeem the world. This does 
not mean that they are to be trained as social reformers, as hypercritical prigs, 
or as self-important busybodies. But it does mean that they must under- 
stand their own importance as live members of the living Mystical Body of 
Christ. All flows from a clear knowledge and understanding of that central 
fact. 

The method used by the Y.C.W., and adapted by other groups, involves 
the systematic inspection of every aspect of life, and is a controlled and 
directed scrutiny of that nature on which grace is to build. In theory 
there need be no special preoccupation with social problems, but in practice 
it is inevitable that this must be a major concern for all, whether they are 
workers or public school boys. The freedom and dignity of the indi- 
vidual implies security and independence, both of which were so sadly 
lacking in our pre-war capitalist industrial regime. The effects of this 
insecurity went far beyond material want, for they disclosed a moral and 
spiritual weakness in our society. ‘‘Nowadays,” wrote Pope Pius XI in 
1931, “‘the conditions of social and economic life are such that vast multi- 
tudes of men can only with great difficulty pay attention to the one thing 
necessaty, namely, their eternal salvation.”” The social order, far from 
being the help to virtue which it is intended to be, was often a definite 
hindrance to Christian life and Christian virtue, if not a positive outrage to 
Christian morals. The youth, particularly the young worker, was soon 
made to feel this. His working life, which should have given him a certain 
dignity with the ultimate assurance of a steady job and a decent living, was 
often a melancholy procession from blind-alley job to dole queue, from 
1Cf. John xvii, 15. 
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casual work to the Public Assistance office. In such a one, and they were 
legion, it was hard to discern the features of a child of God, own brother to 
the Firstborn of Many. 

There is then every justification for the group keeping constantly before 
its mind the Thomist dictum, reiterated by recent Popes, that a sufficiency 
of this world’s goods is not a hindrance but a positive aid to virtue. Every 
member will be alive to economic and social issues, particularly as they affect 
himself and those immediately around him. He must do more than feel 
vaguely that “‘there is something wrong with the system”; his knowledge 
must be particularized and accurate, ready to be turned into a programme 
for action. 

Since it is clearly impossible to acquire a particularized and accurate 
knowledge of the whole organism of society, it follows that some division 
according to function will be necessary in the groups. Society is already 
divided into classes, and this division is used by some as the basis of a policy 
of warand hatred. Yet, if the position of each one is regarded as a function 
in, and on behalf of, the whole, then the conclusion can only be co-operation 
in an organic society. The youth groups will bring together those who 
have a similar function in society, manual and clerical workers and appren- 
tices; university students; farmers; technicians; aspirants to managerial 
positions. Such a series of groupings is necessary so that all the members 
of each little cell within the larger organism may have common interests and 
viewpoints, something like a common background of education, the same 
sort of milieu and the same method of expression. There is no question 
of class distinction in the accepted and rather unpleasant sense. On the 
contrary, each cell or unit, though distinct, should feel that it is working 
with all the others for the common weal, inspired by the same ideals and 
animated by the same spirit. 

Each group will have its own section of society to subject to the criticism 
and judgement of Christian principles. The first thing required will be that 
each member shall have a clear and accurate picture of the life that sur- 
rounds him, at home, at work, in his leisure. To achieve this one must 
stand apart from the main-stream of life and see it as objectively as possible; 
and this is not altogether easy to accomplish. It is difficult because all the 
components of one’s daily life are as much part of one as the air one breathes, 
ate taken for granted almost as a “‘natural element”. So the foundation of 
this new social pedagogy is the realization that this industrialized society of 
ours, with its conventions, its economic structure, its social structure, is 
not man’s “‘natural element’. Indeed it is fast becoming machine-made. 
In order to arrive at an objective viewpoint on this state of affairs, there is a 
very simple method: SEE—JUDGE—ACT, which is both educative and 
a preparation for action. Using this method, a group can discuss with 
profit any subject from the modern attitude to marriage to how young 
workers do not make full use of canteen facilities in their dinner-hour. 

It may seem a far cry from a painstaking inquiry on one small item in 
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the young worker’s day to blue-prints for a new order. But the success of 
the latter can only be assured if every smallest part of the life of everybody is 
subjected to a similar scrutiny. The resultant picture must be one of light 
and shade, for while due attention will be paid to the evils which must be 
eradicated or reformed, careful note must be made of the natural virtues 
which exist, of the good there is in people, and in institutions. Everybody 
wants a new world, but it can only be built on the good that is inherent in 
humanity and human relations. 

The review of things as they are cannot be made in a haphazard fashion, 
but must be done according to a system, and wherever possible a plan drawn 
up and executed on a national scale. Moreover, the findings, though they 
may lead to individual action, must be co-ordinated on a national basis and 
used for national campaigns and national representations. Not only does 
this give a sense of solidarity and backing to the individual member, it also 
provides one of those societies inside Great Society which are so essential 
if the liberty of the individual is to be preserved. Such societies provide 
spheres where freedom of discussion can be exercised, and are organic parts 
of the greater organic whole.! 

When properly employed this method should succeed in making young 
people alert and critical regarding the matter under review, and indeed 
should go further. It should develop a critical, though not prejudiced nor 
captiously critical, attitude to the whole of life. Gradually the strictly 
social and moral enquiries can be supplemented by an examination of all the 
techniques which have so powerful an influence in moulding and inform- 
ing the mass mind. These would be, primarily, the wireless, press and 
cinema, whose sway is not restricted to any one stratum of society but 
exercises a hold over everybody, from the highest to the lowest. The 
modern-use, or abuse, of propaganda would be demonstrated too; first, 
in commercial advertising,” and then (the technique is the same) politically, 
as used by the dictator Powers to ensure docility among their followers.’ 
It should be pointed out to youth leaders that if they are moved, or even 
hypnotized, by the fear motive or the snob appeal in commercial advertise- 
ments, they will be just as easily swayed by political slogans. In fact, time 
spent on analysing advertisements of popular products will not be wasted, 
for it will reveal the essential irrationality in many of them, the same kind of 
irrationality to which the dictator appeals. Some time too, if possible, 
should be spent on literature, in which the work of Dr. Leavis and Denys 

1Cf, Lindsay, The Modern Democratic State (O.U.P.), Cap. xi; and Dawson, Beyond 
Politics, Cap. ii (Sheed & Ward). 

2 A cold-blooded example of this was given, perhaps unwittingly, by a director of 
the Brewers’ Society who stated: “If we begin advertising in the Press, we shall see that 
the continuation of our advertising is contingent on the fact that we get editorial support 
as well in the same papers. In that way it is wonderful how you can educate public 


opinion, generally without making it too obvious that there is a publicity campaign 
behind it all.” 


8 Cf. Serge Chakotin, The Rape of the Masses; Diana Spearman, Modern Dictatorship, 
Cap. ii. 
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Thompson would be found helpful, as well as two recent Christian News- 
Letter Books by Br. George Every, S.S.M., and S. L. Bethell.1 

In all the meetings, whatever the subject under discussion, there is a 
pooling of findings and a joint and common judgement. It will be found, 
however, that implied in the criticism of society is a criticism of self. The 
process of formation reveals continuously the need for further formation, 
and it becomes clear that the work of conquering Society for Christ must of 
necessity include the conquest of self. Hence there will be no abstract 
study of ethical and moral principles, but a survey and appreciation of living 
persons and institutions. Yet, it may be objected that such groups can have 
but little impact on society, that youth has no part or concern in matters of 
high policy. In part, this istrue. Nevertheless, they are all concerned with 
the life which is lived immediately around them—it is ¢heir concern because 
they alone can radically change it. 

Such an attitude will require a conscious effort, an effort which cannot be 
sustained by ethical humanitarianism but must flow from a living faith 
which is disquieted till man and the world are brought back to God. Further- 
more, the dynamism of this faith must come from a fully lived spiritual 
life, ie. a life of full participation in the Mystical Body of Christ, drawing 
its strength from the Sacraments and the Mass. The work of judging and 
acting will be done not by potential politicians, but by actual apostles who 
know that the Ie missa est is addressed to them, individually and collect- 
ively. 

The consequent action takes many forms, but the most important per- 
haps from the sociologist’s point of view is that here in the making is an 
élite, and an élite at every level of society. There is general agreement that, 
if we are to preserve our democratic form of society, we must have an élite 
spread throughout the mass. This does not mean a whole hierarchy of 
petty Fiihrers, but that throughout the nation there will be individuals, 
many individuals, who can give a lead and who can assume responsibility. 
One may note in passing that such talents are present, only waiting to be 
aroused given suitable opportunities, as was demonstrated in many of our 
towns and cities during the blitz, when individuals spontaneously rose to the 
occasion, assumed responsibility and met the emergency successfully. Yet 
a further reason for such an é/i#e will be the prevailing uncertainty which 
will follow the war. There seems no reason to doubt the recurrence of 
what Romier describes as happening after the war of 1914-18: “The terrible 
break caused by the war, and the personal risks that it involved for every- 
body, left the survivors with a strange feeling of instability which was in- 
compatible both with the power of observation and the taste for contem- 
plation.”? Youth leaders formed in the groups described above will surely 
help to give some sense of stability to those immediately around them, and 
can act as a great cohesive force throughout society. Finally, one of the 


1 Christian Discrimination and The Literary Outlook. 
2 Nation et Civilization, p. 103. 
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safeguards against the new Leviathan is a widespread number of small groups 
with an intense personal life which owes nothing to the State. An é/ite 
which follows the method advocated, each leader having a team of ordinary 
members which meets regularly, can never become too abstract nor out of 
touch with the mass; and here, as much as in political society, what has been 
called the Second Law of Politics will operate, viz. the membership of the 
ruling class (in this case the leaders) has to be kept up to the required level 
by recruitment of competent persons from the ruled class. 

Here then is a glorious opportunity for the youth of today. To some 
extent this has been realized and a spate of courses on Citizenship, Current 
Problems, etc., has been the result in many youth organizations. But 
Citizenship is not enough; something more dynamic is needed for youth, 
and needed too for society as a whole. There is not merely a question of 
adjustment to society, but the ability to discriminate and reject. To do this 
adequately one must have fixed and unchanging principles regarding the 
individual, the family, the political community and the commonwealth of 
nations. The futility of relative standards, even of purely rational “‘rights 
of man’’, has been amply demonstrated by the history of the last fifty years. 
Stat crux dum volvitur orbis. 

In fine, what is required is thousands of young people who are willing 
to become apostles for the glory of God and the greater good of mankind. 
They must be willing to let the Incarnation work in them, in the sense of 
which we speak when we ask that ““we may be made partakers in His divinity 
who in our humanity did not disdain to share’’, and to allow it to work in 
them and through them on the whole of their surroundings. They owe it 
to society, they owe it to the God-Man. Not all of youth are called on to 
take a leading part in plumbing this new dimension of Christianity, but all 
are called on to participate at least in some degree. For all must do their 
share in building up the Mystical Body of Christ, so that “henceforward 
we be no more children tossed to and fro and carried about by every wind 
of doctrine by the wickedness of men . . . but doing the truth in charity, 
we may in all things grow up in Him who is the Head, even Christ.””# 

J. Frrzsimons. 


1 Eph. iv, 15-16. 
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INSTRUCTION ON MIXED MARRIAGES 


THE. INSTRUCTION OF THE FAITHFUL ON 
MIXED MARRIAGES 


““r AM well aware,” writes a parish priest, “‘that we priests have a serious 

obligation to form a sound public opinion on the subject of mixed 
marriages. I know full well that in my own parish public opinion is by no 
means in accord with the mind of the Church. When, cautiously enough, 
I speak from the pulpit on this point I am painfully conscious that eight out 
of ten in the congregation have married non-Catholics or are the offspring 
of such marriages. My words, I know, will have little effect. Even an 
occasional pastoral is heard with polite impatience. For the same reasons 
the teachers in my schools hardly touch the subject. If they do mention 
the Church’s prohibition they use the word ‘dislike’ as a gentler expression 
than ‘forbid’; then they hastily pass on to the matter of dispensations. The 
children inevitably form the impression that the Church’s prohibition is 
merely theoretical. Meanwhile the present war has increased the applications 
for dispensations until they are in full flood. I suppose I must decline 
responsibility; yet the Church declares that pastors of souls must do their 
utmost to prevent them. Fideles a mixtis nuptiis quantum possunt absterreant. 
To me the whole problem seems insoluble.” 

The writer of these words voices what must be, especially under present 
conditions, a very common complaint of zealous priests. He is on the horns 
of a dilemma. On the one hand he knows too well the evil effects, ever 
increasing, of these forbidden marriages, and yet if he were to attempt to 
oppose the stream he might possibly drive precious souls out of the Fold. 
Can he not warn even the young of his flock? 

These cogitations are by no means fictitious. They led in one case to 
a very neat solution which has met with a happy outcome. Some means 
had to be found which would educate public opinion without hurting feel- 
ings, invoke the authority of the Church without the appearance of threaten- 
ing, be insistent without causing impatience in the hearers. Moreover, the 
priest must be careful not to give the false impression that he was preaching 
an unusual doctrine or that he had ‘‘a bee in his bonnet”’, albeit a very good 
bee. He must appeal to some truth already well fixed in the minds of his 
hearers. With all this in mind he sat down to his typewriter and composed 
the following addendum to his weekly notices immediately following the 
banns of marriage: 

“The Church has always forbidden mixed marriages and considers them unlawful 
and pernicious. Catholics therefore should avoid familiar friendship with 
non-Catholics of the opposite sex. If such a friendship has been formed, the 
Catholic ought honourably to inform the non-Catholic of the Church’s law 
forbidding mixed marriages. The non-Catholic should then be encouraged 
to interview a priest as soon as possible with a view to receiving instructions 
1 Two of them, indeed, have themselves contracted mixed marriages. — 
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about the Faith. If this offer be refused, the Catholic in a spirit of loyalty to 
Christ ought to break off the friendship. Catholic parents, you are warned 
of your very grave responsibility in this matter.” 

When questioned as to the purpose of this regular notice the priest 
refused to engage in any discussion, beyond remarking that it was a weekly 
explanation of Question 311 of the English Catechism after the manner of 
the notice also read tvery week, viz.: “‘If any of you know of any impedi- 
ment, etc.”’; and that in reality it was a summary of a paragraph taken from 
a pastoral on the subject. If the questioner persisted he was shown the 
pertinent passage: “‘It behoves Catholics therefore to be on their guard 
against allowing their affections to be involved with a person of another 
faith. Parents, too, should do their utmost to prevent such friendships. If 
a courtship has begun already it is the duty of the Catholic party to declare at 
once the true position, making it clear that no marriage can take place with 
a non-Catholic. Such a declaration is often the occasion of the grace of 
conversion.” The ‘‘weekly notice’? exactly conveys the sense of this 
passage. 

Apart from this weekly notice the priest took no extraordinary steps to 
indoctrinate his parish on the subject of mixed marriages; nevertheless the 
number of Catholic marriages began to increase and the others to diminish. 
He now declares that the direct result of his simple scheme has been that 
the mixed marriages which formerly numbered 75 per cent of the total are 
now merely 25 per cent. Several neighbouring parishes have now adopted 
the same practice, varying the wording of the weekly notice according to 
local circumstances. In one diocese at least the practice has been generally 
adopted ; the notice, however, is read once a month. 

We are perhaps inclined to underrate the spirit of loyalty among the 
Faithful and to imagine that today especially they are reluctant to obey the 
Church, while the real obstacle may be that the Faithful fail to realize the 
gravity of the matter. The problem is by no means a new one in this 
country. Nearly a century ago the Holy See wrote to the English Hierarchy 
a letter in which occur the following words: ‘“‘Wherefore we earnestly 
request of your charity that you strive and put forth your efforts, as far as in 
the Lord you can, to keep the Faithful confided to you from these mixed 
marriages so that they may carefully escape from the perils that are found in 
them ; but you will gain this object the more easily if you take care that the 
Faithful be reasonably instructed on the special obligation which binds them 
to hear the voice of the Church in this matter and to obey their bishops. 

..2 The need for instruction today is just as pressing, and yet it is com- 
mon experience that when application is made for a dispensation the parties 
concerned are not open to receive instruction of the Church’s prohibition. 
The solution of the problem appears to be the formation of public opinion, 
a powerful means of teaching. 
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1 Bishop of Lancaster, Instruction, 1940. 2 Propaganda, 1868. 
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There is one parish at least in the British Isles where there has not 
been a single mixed marriage for over four years. Recently I talked to 
the parish priest about this rare occurrence and asked him how it was 
brought about. ““The incidence of mixed marriages in the parish was 
heavy,” he said, “‘and was causing me great anxiety. Couples felt that 
the mere fact that they desired to get married was sufficient reason for a 
dispensation to be granted. I studied the problem and came across a 
series of articles in the Homiletic Review which gave me seriously to think. 
Then I talked to my people and put the problem to them squarely. I 
told them that dispensations were not automatic and that I would not 
ask for them without good cause. They faced up to the position and all 
Catholic marriages have been the rule since.” His suggestion was: 
Make the people understand the gravity of the question (Catholic Times, 
23 October, 1942). 


This parish priest seems to have been particularly fortunate or perhaps 
singularly skilful and zealous. Nevertheless there is amongst the children of 
the Church an immense fund of loyalty and willingness to obey their Mother 
so long as they have a clear vision of what is expected of them.» At the same 
time there is, as all priests know to their grief, a residue of half-hearted 
Catholics who are not so ready to obey. Obviously we desire that the 
former and not the latter should have the chance of gradually forming public 
opinion in a parish. It is precisely amongst the ranks of the half-hearted 
Catholics that one finds a complete disregard of the duty of “‘hearing the 
Church” on the matter of matrimony and also a very pronounced ignorance. 
““A whole-hearted Catholic,” says the Archbishop of Birmingham, “would 
never think of marrying a non-Catholic.”’ His pastoral (1940) then goes on 
to trace the evil back to insufficient instruction. 

The following quotation from Vatican Radio indicates clearly that the 
problem is not confined to this country. It shows also that there is urgent 
need of constant instruction of the Faithful everywhere. 


There is need to close our ranks in the homelands where the problem 
is not only to convert the non-Catholic but also to hold on to those 
already in the Church, or, as it is sometimes put, “‘to prevent leakage’. 
This problem is not confined to the English-speaking world; it is a 
universal one. One of the fundamental causes is shown to be the 
marriage of Catholics with non-Catholics. Non-Catholics are sometimes 
scandalized at the strictness of the Church in the matter of mixed mar- 
riages, but it must be remembered that there cannot be.two true religions. 
Catholics cannot make any concessions in this regard. The extreme case 
of mixed marriage is that between a baptized person and one not baptizéd. 
This situation, which was rare in Christian Europe, is now becoming 
more frequent. The whole problem is not a new one. It existed among 
the early Christians and there is documentary evidence of it as far back 
as the fourth century. The penalties then were as severe as they are now 
in the Eastern Church. It is a matter of history that where dispensations 
for mixed marriages are frequent the Catholic population dwindles. An 
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English diocese made a census some years ago and found that out of 
16,639 mixed marriages, over 2000 resulted in apostasy. In another 
place, 19,000 marriages were examined and it was found that in over 
11,000 cases the Catholic had given up the Faith. It will be seen, then, 
that mixed marriages must be placed among the chief causes of leakage. 
The problem is one that can be best viewed in its entirety in Rome and 
there is no one better placed to see it than the Pope (Vatican Radio, 
Mission Sunday, 1942). 


The remedy would appear to lie in instruction ‘‘in season and out of 
season’, in an appeal to the latent goodwill of the Faithful. Once they have 
begun to realize the serious nature of the situation they will begin to form 
public opinion. The majority perhaps of those who attend Sunday Mass can 
be reckoned amongst the ‘“‘whole-hearted Catholics”. Therefore the 
regular notice read out at each of the Sunday Masses seems to be an excel- 
lent way to enlist the help of the loyal members of the flock and especially 
of the parents, who are able to wield so much influence over their children 
once they have realized their duty in this matter. Quod faxit Deus! 

A. Grrs, S.J. 


HELPS TO THE USE OF THE BREVIARY 
(IX) TIME AFTER PENTECOST 


(c) The Assumption of Our Lady 















py the month of August the Liturgy celebrates the culmination of Our 
Lady’s glories in her triumphant Assumption into heaven. We think 
it will not be out of place, therefore, if we devote the “‘Helps” of this 
month to the consideration of the Mother of God as she is presented to 
us in the Roman Breviary. 





Feasts of Our Lady throughout the Liturgical Cycle.—We list them in the 
chronological order of their institution, adding in each case a few historical 
data. We consider only those feasts which are kept by the whole of the 
Latin Church. 
Originally, that is, roughly speaking, before the Council of Ephesus 
(431), in most Liturgies, Eastern and Western, the feasts of Our Lord, 
particularly those celebrated in honour of His birth and childhood, were 
also feasts of Our Lady. Abundant traces of this are still to be found 
in the various christological solemnities of the Christmas cycle. However, 
it seems that about the year 370 a separate feast in honour of Our Lady 
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was already observed at Antioch on the 26 or 27 of December with the title 
of Commemoration of the Holy Mother of God and ever Virgin Mary (Mviyn 
ts aytas OeordKov Kat decrapbévov Mapias)- This feast was, it seems, 
eventually transferred to 15 August.} 

(1) The Assumption of Our Lady (15 August).—It is known among the 
Greeks as the Koiunow thas mavaylov Kat Oeopnrtépos, and by the Latins, 
besides the present-day title of Assumption, it has been given those of 
Dormitio, Depositio, Quies, Pausatio, Transitus. It seems to be identical with 
the Commemoration mentioned above. In the West the feast is listed in the 
Gelasian Sacramentary (seventh century) and is explicitly cited by St. 
Ildephonsus of Toledo (d. 667) and by Pope Sergius I (687-701). Ever since 
that time it has been considered Our Lady’s feast par excellence. 

(2) The Annunciation (25 March).—In the beginning it was considered a 
feast of Our Lord; hence the titles: Amnuntiatio Domini, Annuntiatio Christi, 
Annuntiatio Dominica (St. Bede), Conceptio. Christi; then, Annuntiatio Angeli 
ad B. V. Mariam, which corresponds to the Greek, Eiayyedurpos tis ‘Aylas 
Acoréxovs Its origin is Eastern. In the West it appears for the first time 
in the Gelasian Sacramentary. As it usually falls in Lent, the Council of 
Toledo (656) transferred it to 18 December. This legislation originated 
the Feast of the Expectatio partus, which became very popular, especially 
in Spain. 

(3) Birthday of Our Lady (8 September).—This feast too originated in the 
East and passed to the West during the seventh century. In Rome it is 
mentioned for the first time in the Gelasian Sacramentary. It was given 
an octave by Pope Innocent IV at the first Council of Lyons (1245). 

(4) Purification of Our Lady (2 February)—It was instituted in the East, 
where it is still reckoned a feast of Our Lord: “Yrardvrn Kvupiov, Occursus 
Domini, viz. the meeting of Saints Simeon and Anna with Our Lord. 
According to the Peregrinatio Evtheriae it was kept most solemnly in 
Jerusalem; but it was the Emperor Justinian who in 542 ordered it to 
be observed throughout the East. Thence it passed to the West and it 
is found in the Gelasian Sacramentary, already with the title of Purificatio. 
The procession was instituted by Pope Sergius I (687-701). 

(5) Presentation of Our Lady (21 November).—In Greek: Ta cis vadv 
dicodia THs Ocopnrépos. It seems to have originated in Jerusalem towards 
the end of the seventh century. In 1166 it was a day of obligation in 
the Byzantine Empire. It was introduced into the West at Avignon 
in 1371 and added to the Roman Breviary by Sixtus V among the feasts 
ad libitum. Suppressed by St. Pius V, it was re-introduced for the whole 
Church by Sixtus V in 1385. Clement VIII raised it to the rank of a greater- 
double and rearranged the office. . 

(6) The Immaculate Conception (8 December).—It was kept already in the 
Byzantine Empire towards the beginning of the eighth century. In the 
West it was first celebrated at Naples and then in some English Benedictine 
abbeys shortly before the Conquest. A Synod of English bishops sanc- 
tioned it in 1129. From England it spread to Normandy and the rest of 
France. Fostered particularly by the Friars Minor, it continued to spread 





Sa oer —_ = 
1 Cf. M. Righetti, I/ Culto della Vergine Madre attraverso i secoli, in Rivista Liturgica, 
Maggio-Giugno, 1916, p. 11; Baumstark, Rémische Quartalschrift, 1897, p. 55. 
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everywhere and was accepted both at Avignon and Rome. In 1477 Sixtus 


IV imposed it as a duplex for Rome; but other churches were left free to | 


adopt it or not. In 1644 it was declared by Innocent X the patronal feast 
of Spain, where it was observed as a day of obligation. Clement XI (1708) 
extended the feast to the whole Latin Church. In 1854, after the definition 
of the mystery by Pius IX, it became a day of obligation, and a new Office 
was inserted in the Breviary with an octave. Leo XIII added the Vigil in 
1879. 

(7) Our Lady of the Snow (5 August). Or better, Feast of the Dedication 
of the Basilica of Our Lady of the Snow.—The Marian Basilica on the Esquiline 
was built, according to tradition, in the fourth century under Pope Liberius 
and rebuilt in 432 by Pope Sixtus III and dedicated to Our Lady, pro- 
claimed Mother of God the year before by the Council of Ephesus. The 
feast, locally celebrated in Rome, was not extended to the whole Church 
until the thirteenth century. 

(8) Feast of the Seven Sorrows (Friday after Passion Sunday and 15 September).— 
Originated among the Servites some time after 1233, and was .extended 
to the universal Church in 1423. The feast of September was granted 
to the Servite Order in 1688 by Innocent IX, and in 1817 it was extended 
to the whole Church by Pius VII, O.S.B. 

(9) Solemn Commemoration of Our Lady of Mount Carmel (15 July).—It 
was observed early in the thirteenth century by the Friars of Mount Carmel 
and finally approved by Sixtus V in 1587. In 1675 it was granted to all 
the Spanish dominions, then to other States; lastly to the whole Church 
by Benedict XIII in 1726. 

(10) Visitation of Our Lady (2 July).—It seems to have originated among 
the Friars Minor who kept it as early as 1263. In 1389 Urban VI officially 
approved it for the whole world in order to obtain the end of the Western 


Schism. The Council of Basle ratified it in 1441. Finally, in 1849, Pius IX, 


raised it to the rank of a double of the second class. 

(11) Feast of the Holy Name of Mary (12 September).—First authorized 
by the Holy See for the diocese of Cuenca in Spain, in 1513. After sundry 
vicissitudes it was finally granted to the whole Church in 1683, in thanks- 
giving for the deliverance of Vienna from the Turks by John Sobieski, 
King of Poland. 

(12) Feast of the Most Holy Rosary (7 October).—It was introduced into 
the Breviary by St. Pius V, O.P., as a feast of thanksgiving for the naval 
victory of Lepanto (7 October, 1571). Clement X granted the feast to 
Spain, and in 1716 extended it to the whole Church. Leo XIII raised it 
to the rank of a second class with a new Mass and proper Office. 

(13) Feast of Our Lady of Ransom (24 September).—Instituted for the 
Mercedarian Order in the year 1615, after a re/atio presented to the Pope by 
St. Robert Bellarmine. In 1680 it was granted to Spain and her dominions 
by Innocent XI; in 1690 to France; in 1696, by Innocent XII, to the whole 
West. 

(14) Apparition of Our Lady. at Lourdes (11 February).—Instituted to 
commemorate the apparitions of Our Lady at Lourdes in Southern France, 
which occurred in 1858, and the subsequent miracles wrought there since 
that time. A new Office was granted in 1890 by Leo XIII to the diocese 
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of Tarbes. In 1907 Pius X embodied it in the Roman Breviary for the 
whole Church. 


feast (15) Feast of the Divine Maternity of Our Lady (11 Octaber).—Added to 
708) the Roman Breviary and Missal by Pius XI to commemorate the sixteenth 
ition centenary of the Council of Ephesus, which fell in 1931. 
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The Office of Our Lady on Saturday—The Benedictines of Cluny began 
the custom of suppressing the ferial Office on Saturday in favour of that 
of Our Lady. At the Council of Ciermont (1096), Bl. Urban II, himself a 


ation Cluniac Benedictine, extended that custom to the whole Church in order 
iline to place the crusades under Our Lady’s protection. 

erius | The Minor Office of Our Lady.—Started, it seems, at Monte Cassino, it was 
pro- | fervently fostered by St. Peter Damian (d. 1073) and imposed on all the 
The | clergy by Bl. Urban II at the same Council of Clermont. It became one 
urch of the most popular devotions of the later Middle Ages, alike among the 


clergy and among the laity. St. Pius V abrogated the obligation for the 
clergy. But the Minor Office is still daily recited, as an act of filial devo- 


r).— 


St. Irenaeus, d. c. 202: 
Office of Our Lady on Saturday: month of March. 
St. Basil, d. 379: 
Id.: month of November. 
Ambrose, d. 397: 
Purification: third nocturn. 
Annunciation: third nocturn. 
Visitation: third nocturn. 
Sorrows of Our Lady (Sept.): third nocturn. 
Presentation: second nocturn, second and third lessons. 
Our Lady on Saturday: months of January, July, December. 
Epiphanius, d. 403: 
Immaculate Conception: octave day, third nocturn. 
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nded tion, in several Religious Orders. In many recently founded Sisterhoods 
nted it takes the place of the Major canonical Office. 
nded The above feasts by no means represent the whole output of official 
prayer sanctioned by the Church in honour of Mary. In every nation, or 
—It ecclesiastical region, or diocese, there are various other feast days observed 
rmel | in her honour.!. Her prophecy is daily fulfilled throughout the Christian 
9 all world: ‘‘All generations shall call me blessed.” 
utch . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
The patristic witness to Mary in the Roman Breviary—Preachets and as- 
long cetical writers are sometimes at great pains to find new texts when they 
ially preach or write on Our Lady. They have a rich quarry in the lessons 
tern assigned in the Breviary for the various feasts in her honour. The patristic 
s IX, passages are taken, with the discerning care which characterizes the whole 
composition of the Roman Breviary, from the whole range of patristic 
ized writings, beginning with the early third century and ending with St. Bernard. 
ndry Collected together, these passages form a veritable Florilegium Patristico- 
nks- Marianum. Here is a chronological list: 
eski, 





St. John Chrysostom, d. 407: 
lt Visitation: second nocturn. 
4 Eve of the Assumption. 
nce, Common of Our Lady: second nocturn. y 
INCE 1 Cf. such books as Breviarium Marianum, by J. Escola, Lérida, 1858, or Fasti Mariani 


cese sive Calendarium festorum S. Mariae V. Deiparae, by F. G. Holweck, Freiburg, 1902. 
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St. Jerome, d. 420: 
Immaculate Conception: second nocturn. 
Birthday of Our Lady: third nocturn. 
Our Lady on Saturday: months of February and April. 
. Augustine, d. 430: : 
Purification: second nocturn (speaks rather of Christ). 
Sorrows of Our Lady: third nocturn. 
Assumption: third nocturn. 
Assumption: IVth day of octave: third nocturn. 
Assumption: Vth day of octave: third nocturn. 
= Saint comments on the Gospel and discusses the active and contemplative 
ves. 
Birthday of Our Lady: second nocturn. 
Our Lady on Saturday: month of May. 
. Peter Chrysologus, d. ¢. 450: 
Feast of the Most Holy Name of Mary: third nocturn. 
. Leo the Great, d. 461: 
Annunciation: second nocturn. 
Maternity of Our Lady: second nocturn. 
Our Lady on Saturday: month of September. 
. Gregory the Great, d. 604: 
Our Lady on Saturday: month of August. 
. Sophronius of Constantinople, d. 638: 
Immaculate Conception: IInd day within the octave: third nocturn. 
Immaculate Conception: VIIth day within the octave: third nocturn. 
. Germanus of Constantinople, d. 733: 
Immaculate Conception: third nocturn. 
't. Bede the Venerable, d. 735: 
Common of Our Lady: third nocturn. 
. John Damascene, d. before 754: 
Assumption: second nocturn. 
Assumption: IVth day within the octave: second nocturn. 
Presentation: second nocturn, first lesson. 
. Tharasius of Constantinople, d. 806: 
Immaculate Conception: Vth day within the octave: third nocturn. 
. Bernard, d. 1153: 
Immaculate Conception: IIIrd day within the octave: third nocturn. 
Our Lady of Lourdes: third nocturn. 
Sorrows of Our Lady: second nocturn (both in March and September). 
Assumption: Vth day within the octave: second nocturn. 
Assumption: octave day: second nocturn. 
Assumption: octave day: third nocturn. 
The Most Holy Name of Mary: second nocturn. 
The Most Holy Rosary: third nocturn. 
Divine Maternity: third nocturn. 
Our Lady on Saturday: months of June and October. 
As will be seen, St. Bernard’s writings have been especially drawn 
upon for the Marian feasts of more recent institution. It was indeed fitting 


that Our Lady should have welcomed her mellifluous Troubadour to 
heaven within the octave of her own great triumph. 


The Collect of ‘the Feast of the Assumption —No one can fail to notice 
that the Collect assigned for the feast of the Assumption at Mass and in the 
Office makes no mention whatever of this great mystery: 


Famulorum tuorum, quaesumus, Do- Forgive, we pray Thee, O Lord, the 
mine, delictis ignosce: ut qui Tibi pla- sins of thy servants: that we who by our 
cere de actibus nostris non valemus, own deeds are unable to please Thee, 
Genitricis Filii tui Domini nostri inter- may be saved by the prayers of the 
cessione salvemur. Mother of Thy Son, our Lord. 
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The reason is to be found in the ancient practice of the Roman Church 
on this day of holding a solemn night procession, lit by tapers, from the 
Lateran to Saint Mary Major, where the Pope celebrated Mass. The real 
Collect of the day was recited before the procession started. It ran as 
follows and is still to be found in the Gregorian Sacramentary :} 





Veneranda nobis, Domine, hujus est 
diei festivitas, in qua sancta Dei Genetrix 
mortem subiit temporalem, nec tamen 
mortis nexibus deprimi potuit, quae 
Filium tuum, Dominum nostrum, de se 
genuit incarnatum. 


Worthy of veneration, O Lord, is to- 
day’s solemnity, in which the holy 
Mother of God underwent a temporary 
death. She, however, could not be held 
by the bonds of death since she brought 
forth Thy Son, our Lord, made man. 


plative 


Note in this prayer the theological reason given for Mary’s Assumption 
—her divine Motherhood. 


| The Common of Feasts of the Blessed Virgin ae _Filial piety to Mary 
has dictated this Office, which is composed on a sustained key of admira- 
tion and thanksgiving to God for having fashioned for us such a radiant 
' creature, the unceasing wonder of Angels and of men. The phrase which 
occurs most frequently is that of Samcta Dei Genitrix (‘Ayia Ocoroxos): 
This phrase alone suffices to date the origin of the Marian Office, which 
goes back to the days of the Council of Ephesus (441) and to the second 
half of the same century, when the Byzantine colony of Rome was a source 


honour to be given to the Mother of God. Indeed, the very terminology of 
many of the antiphons and responses of the Office of Our Lady betray 
their Greek origin. 

The Liturgy, as it were, kneels before Mary in admiration of her inde- 
scribable grandeur, derived from her divine Motherhood, and seems to 
find no words adequate to express our thoughts. It only repeats again and 
again, in words of unspeakable amazement, the selfsame ideas. Sometimes 
it introduces Our Lady herself, wondering and rejoicing at her own divine 
dignity: 
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Congratulamini mihi, omnes qui dili- 
gitis Dominum, quia cum essem parvula 
placui Altissimo et de meis visceribus 
genui Deum et hominem. 


Beatam me dicent omnes generationes, 
quia ancillam humilem respexit Deus. 


Rejoice with me, all ye who love the 
Lord: for, in spite of my lowliness, I 
pleased the Most High, and from my 
womb I have brought forth the God- 
Man. 


All generations shall call me blessed, 
because God hath looked upon His 
lowly handmaid. 


At other times, the Liturgy, lost in admiration, turns to Our Lady 


and addresses her directly: 


Beata es, Maria, quae Dominum por- 
tasti Creatorem mundi; genuisti qui te 
fecit et in aeternum permanes Virgo. 


of liturgical inspiration to the Roman Church, especially as regards the 
i 


Blessed art Thou, Marty, who didst 
bear the Lord, the Creator of the world; 
Thou didst bring forth Him who made 
Thee, and Thou remainest a Virgin for 
ever. 


1H. A. Wilson, The Gregorian Sacramentary (Henry Bradshaw Society, Vol. XLIX)- 


London, 1915, p. 97. 
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‘Felix namque es, sacra Virgo Maria, 
et omni laude dignissima, quia ex te ortus 
est sol justitiae Christus Deus noster. 


Speciosa facta es et suavis in deliciis 
tuis, sancta Dei Genitrix. 


Sicut myrrha electa odorem dedisti 
suavitatis, sancta Dei Genitrix. 


Post partum Virgo inviolata perman- 
sisti, Dei Genitrix, intercede pro nobis. 


Exaltata es, sancta Dei Genitrix, super 
choros Angelorum ad caelestia regna. 


Sancta et immaculata virginitas, quibus 
te laudibus efferdm nescio: quia quem 
caeli capere non poterant, tuo gremio 
contulisti. 
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Truly happy art Thou, holy Virgin 


Mary, and worthy of all praise, for from 
Thee hath dawned the sun of justice, 


Christ, our God. 


Thou art beautiful and sweet in thy 
delights, O holy Mother of God. 





As the choice —— Thou didst give 
forth a fragrant odour, O holy Mothet 
of God. 


Thou hast remained inviolate after 
thy childbearing: holy Mother of God, 
pray for us. 


Thou hast been raised, O holy Mother 
of God, above the choirs of the Angels 
to the heavenly kingdom. 


Holy and spotless virginity, words 
fail me to express thy praise: for Thou 
didst carry in thy womb Him, whom the 
heavens cannot contain. 


Conscious of the inadequacy of human words to praise Mary as is her 
due, the Liturgy exclaims with filial concern: 


Dignare me laudare te, Virgo sacrata: 
da mihi virtutem contta hostes tuos. 


Hold me worthy to praise Thee, O 
hallowed Virgin: arm me with strength 
against thy foes. 


Finally, the Liturgy invites all to admire Mary’s divine privileges and 


manifold glories: 


Beata progenies unde Christus natus 
est: o quam gloriosa est Virgo, quae 
caeli Regem genuit! 


Quae est ista quae processit sicut sol 
et formosa tamquam Jerusalem? Vide- 
runt eam filiae Sion et beatam dixerunt 
et reginae laudaverunt eam. Et sicut 
dies verni circumdabant eam flores 
rosarum et lilia convallium. 


Ornatam monilibus filiam Jerusalem 
Dominus concupivit, et videntes eam 
filiae Sion, beatissimam praedicaverunt 
dicentes: Unguentum effusum nomen 
tuum. 


Blessed is the seed whence Christ was 
born. O holy glorious is the Virgin, 
who brought forth the King of heaven! 


Who is this who cometh forth as the 
sun and as comely as Jerusalem? The 
daughters of Sion have beheld her and 
declared her blessed and queens have 
praised her. Round about her, as in 
spring time, were rose blossoms and 
lilies of the valley. 


Greatly hath the Lord desired the 
daughter of Jerusalem adorned with 
jewels. The daughters of Sion have 
seen her, and declared her blessed, saying: 
Thy name is as ointment poured out. 
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The Breviary Hymns in Honour of Our Lady.—The following hymns are 
of known authorship: Quem terra, pontus, sidera, and O gloriosa Virginum, 
which were written by St. Venantius Fortunatus (d. 609), better known 
for his Vexilla Regis ; Stabat Mater dolorosa, is ascribed to Bl. Jacopone da 
Todi (d. 1306); the hymns of the Feast of the Rosary are the work of the 
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Dominican Father, Augustine Ricchini (d. 1757),1 and those of the Feast 
of the Seven Sorrows of Our Lady (of September) were composed by 
the Servite bishop, Callistus Palumbella (eighteenth century). The other 
; Marian hymns are anonymous. 
thy § Little attention is paid, we fear, to the two hymns of St. Venantius 
Fortunatus. Perhaps their frequent use in the Common of Feasts of Our 
give Lady is the cause of this seeming neglect. And yet these two hymns still 
sther | breathe forth the freshness and fragrance of the filial enthusiasm which the 
proclamation of the Council of Ephesus stirred up among the faithful. 
fe Their theme is the ineffable wonder of the @coréxos Each of the four 
arter 


Sod stanzas of the Ouem terra, pontus, sidera, expresses the same thought, couched 





irgin 
rom 
tice, 


Quem terra, pontus, sidera 


in different words: 
other ‘ : 
agels Colunt, adorant, praedicant, 
Trinam regentem machinam 
onde Claustrum Mariae bajulat. 
Thou , : 
» the Cui luna, sol, et omnia 


' Deserviunt per tempora 
hee | Perfusa coeli gratia 
Gestant puellae viscera. 


Beata Mater munere 

- O Cujus supernus Artifex 
ngth Mundum pugillo continens 
Ventris sub arca clausus est. 


Beata coeli nuntio 
Foecunda sancto Spiritu, 
Desideratus gentibus 
Cujus per alvum fusus est. 


and 


: was 
rgin, 
ven! 


s the 


redeemed to Him: 


O gloriosa Virginum, 
Sublimis inter sidera, 
Qui te creavit parvuluni 
Lactente nutris ubere. 


I 
| 
Quod Heva tristis abstulit 


Tu reddis almo germine: 


Intrent ut astra flebiles 
Coeli recludis cardines. 


Tu Regis alti janua 
Et aula lucis fulgida: 
Vitam datam per Virginem 
Gentes redemptae, plaudite. 





Him, whom earth, sea and sky 
worship, adore and proclaim, 
who rules the threefold fabric of the 
world 
the womb of the Virgin now contains. 


Him, whom the moon, the sun and 
all things 
serve at their appointed times, 
now, full of heavenly grace, 
the womb of a Virgin bears. 


Blessed that Mother, by whose means 
the heavenly Creator who holds 
the world in his grasp 
is enclosed in the secrecy of the womb. 


Blest was she by the heavenly message 
made fruitful by the Holy Spirit, 
She, from whose womb came forth 
the Desired One of the nations. 


In the original version the hymn O gloriosa Virginum is a continuation 
of the Quem terra. Its stanzas describe to us the Mother of God in her 
pre-eminent task, that of giving Christ to the world and leading all the 


O most glorious of virgins, 
placed high above the stars, 
Him who created thee 
Thou dost suckle as a little child. 


What the unhappy Eve took away 
Thou givest back to us through thy 
gentle offspring; 
that we mourners may reach the stars 
Thou dost open the gates of heaven. 


Thou art the gateway of the high King, 
the resplendent Hall of light; 
rejoice, ee who are redeemed, 
in the life given us through the Virgin. 


1 They are sometimes ascribed to Pope Leo XIII; but the hymns are found in several 
breviaries printed long before Pope Leo was born. 
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The Salve Regina.—In former “‘Helps” we have discussed three of the [ 
final Antiphons in honour of Our Lady: Alma, Ave Regina coelorum, and 
Regina coeli. It is now the turn of the fourth and best known, the Sale 
Regina, which is said from Trinity Sunday to the Saturday before the first f 
Sunday in Advent. Its history has been often told,! but perhaps we may | 
add some small contribution to the discussion on its authorship, as this 
point has been for some time the subject of special study by the present 
writer. , 

The original version of the Sa/ve Regina is as follows: 






















Salve! Regina misericordiae, Hail! Queen of mercy, 
vita, dulcedo, et spes nostra. Salve! our life, our happiness and our hope. Hail! 
Ad te clamamus To thee do we cry 
exules filii Evae: exiled children of Eve: 
ad te suspiramus, to thee do we send up our sighs 
gementes et flentes mourning and weeping 
in hac lacrymarum valle. in this vale of tears. 
Eja ergo, advocata nostra Turn, then, most gracious advocate, 
illos tuos misericordes oculos thine eyes of mercy 
ad nos converte. towards us. 
Et Jesum benedictum And after this our exile 
fructum ventris tui show unto us the blessed fruit 
nobis post hoc exilium ostende. of thy womb, Jesus. 
O clemens! O clement! 
o pia! O loving! 
o dulcis Virgo Maria! O sweet Virgin Mary! 





It is to be noted that the Sa/ve Regina, complete with the threefold final 
invocation, has been found in the Codex Seccoviensis, written in the eleventh 
century.2. This disposes of the claim that St. Bernard was its author. At 
the present day two claims to its authorship stand out as worthy of con- 
sidetation: that of St. Peter, Bishop of Compostella, and that of Adhemar 
(or Aimard, Aymar) de Monteil, Bishop of Puy-en-Velay. 

It may be stated in general that the earliest references to this antiphon 
are connected in some way or other with the pilgrim route to Compostella 
and with the Cluniacs, who were the primary organizers of those pilgrimages. 
Now, Puy-en-Velay, Adhemar’s see, was one of the starting points of the 
pilgrims leaving France for Compostella. In Spanish Galicia there is a 
popular tradition connecting the Sa/ve Regina with the cantio nautica, the 
religious chanty sung by the Spanish sailors of the North-Eastern coast.’ 
The literary structure of the Salve, with its repeated assonants—Sa/ve-valle; 
Evae-flentes; Converte-ostende—is also indicative of Spanish origin. To this 
day popular verse in Spain is ruled by this imperfect rhyme. For example: 



















Dios te salve, Reina nuestra, 
Madre de misericordia, 
nuestra vida y esperanza, 
nuestro gozo, nuestra gloria, 









1Cf., inter alia, Memoria sobre el Autor de la Salve, by Dr. D. Oviedo Arce, Compostella, 
1903: Jean de Valois, En marge d’une Antienne, Le ““Salve Regina’’, Paris, 1912. 
2 Dreves, S.J., Leteinische Hymnendichter des Mittelalters, p. 38. 
3 Clarke, Old and New Lights on Columbus, New York, 1893, pp. 191 and 297. 
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where misericordia and gloria rhyme. Indeed, in the popular Romanees, one 
such rhyme may continue for pages on end. The first commentary on the 
Salve Regina, in the shape of a series of four sermons, was written in Spain 
by Bernard de la Sauvetat, a Cluniac monk of Auch, who in 1086 became 
Abbot of Sahagun, the most important abbey on the pilgrim roads. In 
1096 he was raised to the see of the recaptured city of Toledo.1 His ser- 
mons were at one time attributed to his namesake St. Bernard of Clairvaux.? 

But there is also positive evidence assigning the Salve Regina to St. 
Peter, Bishop of Compostella, whose feast is mentioned in the Roman 
Martyrology on 10 September. Peter was a Benedictine monk of the 
monastery of St. Mary of Mozonzo, near Compostella, of which he became 
abbot ¢. 965. Later he was transferred to the abbey of San Martin 
de Antealtares at Compostella® and finally (¢. 986) raised to the metropolitan 
see. He is reckoned one of the heroes of the Spanish Reconquest. Indeed 
he personally led the Christian armies both against the Moors attacking 
from the South and against the Normans who were trying to invade the 
coasts of Galicia. It was then that he composed the Sa/ve Regina as a hymn 
to ask Our Lady’s protection for the Christian soldiers.4 This authorship 
is taken for granted by the Italian writer, Bl. James de Voragine, O.P. 
(1228-98), Bishop of Genoa, who in his Golden Legend (¢. 1255) writes: 
“Peter of Compostella, bishop, wrote (fecit) the Salve Regina.’ He is 
followed by the French writer Durandus (1230-96), Bishop of Mende, in 
his Rationale Divinorum Officiorum,’ written about the year 1286: “But 
Peter, Bishop of Compostella, wrote (fecit) that of Salve Regina misericordiae, 
vita, dulcedo, etc.’ Other writers repeat this statement in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. 

It is noteworthy that it is in Spain that the first references to the Salve 
Regina in the vernacular are to be found. King Alfonso the Wise (d. 1284) 
cites it in one of his charming Cantigas in honour of Our Lady: 


Todos en muy buen son 
cantaron Salve Regina 
chorrando de corazon.® 


Another contemporary Spanish poet, Gonzalo de Berceo, the Benedictine 
priest of San Millan (d. after 1264), also quotes the Sa/ve in several places. 
Finally, at an early date the Salve Regina was introduced into the Mozarabic 
Mass, where it is recited, kneeling, immediately after the Missa acta est in 
nomine Domini nostri Jesu Christi. Perficiamus in pace. Deo gratias.” 

The testimony of foreign writers in favour of an otherwjse quite un- 


1See P. L., Vol. CLXXXIV, pp. 1059-1078. 

2 Cf. Romualdo de Escalona, O.S.B., Historia de Sahagin, Madrid, 1792. 

3 This abbey is important in English Benedictine history, for it was here that Blessed 
John Roberts, Father Leander Jones (a Sancto Martino), and several other English Bene- 
dictines made their monastic profession. 

4 Cr. Gams, O.S.B., Series Episcoporum, p. 26, also Dom Pérez‘de Urbel, Afio Cristiano, 
Vol. V, p. 469. Madrid, 1934. 

5 Pars IV, cap. XXII. 

* Translation: All with most pleasant singing did sing the Salve Regina, while they 
wept from a full heart. 

7 Cf. Rabricas Generales de la Misa Gética Mozdrabe, pot Hernandez de Viera, Salamanca, 
1772; Devocionario Muzdrabe, Toledo, 1903. 
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known Spanish bishop of a remote corner of the Peninsula is certainly af 
strong argument for that bishop’s authorship of the antiphon. : 

The case in favour of Adhemar, Bishop of Puy, rests chiefly on the? 
fact that two or three writers call the Sa/ve Regina, Antiphona de Podio (French: 
Puy) and that Adhemar made of it a war song before leaving France as aj 
Crusader in 1096. Since it is not possible here to go into further detail, 
the present writer must content himself with saying that, after reading [ 
much on this subject, he has come to the conclusion that St. Peter of Com- 
postella is the actual writer of the Salve, and that Adhemar of Puy is the | 
composer of the beautiful melody now used throughout the world. It 
was also through the latter that the Salve Regina became widely known and | 
used north of the Pyrenees, especially among the Crusaders. 

The first Religious Order to introduce the Antiphon into their Liturgy 
were the Cluniacs, who made use of it as a processional hymn on the 
Assumption and other Marian festivals.1_ Eventually Cistercians, Car- | 
thusians, Dominicans and Carmelites followed suit. In 1239 Gregory IX § 
ordered the Salve to be sung on Fridays after Compline. Its use became 
more and more widespread. At the time of the Reformation Luther, and | 
later on the Jansenists, wrote bitterly against it. St. Alphonsus of Liguori | 


Mary. Today the Salve Regina is one of the most distinctive features of 
Catholic devotion. 


Romanus Rios, O.S.B. 


NOTES ON RECENT WORK 
HOLY SCRIPTURE 


HE first work to be noticed, The Influence of the Synagogue upon the Divine 
T ofc: by the Rev. C. W. Dugmore, B.D., sometime James Mew 
Rabbinical Hebrew Scholar in the University of Oxford, combines, as might be 
expected, various elements, scriptural, rabbinical, and, above all, liturgical. 
The author is a member of that small, but very necessary, group of Christian 
scholars, of which Pére Joseph Bonsirven, S.J., is so outstanding an example 
among Catholics, who are not content to take their rabbinical learning from 
Strack-Billerbeck, Lagrange or G. F. Moore, and have made a genuine effort 
to grapple with the obscurities, complexities, and overwhelming bulk of the 
Talmud and the other post-biblical Jewish writings. The title of his book 
is a sufficient clue to the nature of the contents, and for those who may tend 
to lose the thread of the argument in the details of its development, there is a 
short and admirable summary in the eighth and last chapter. 


——_— 


1 Bibliotheca Cluniacensis, Statuta Petri Venerabilis, p. 1375. 
® Oxford University Press, 1944. Pp. ix + 151. Price tos. 6d. 


answered them with his celebrated commentary entitled The Glories of 
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For students of the Bible the first chapter on the Early Christian Com- 
munity, and more particularly the section entitled ‘“The Break with Judaism”’, 
is likely to be the most repaying. Much of the argument is familiar to all 
readers of Acts and the Pauline writings, but attention is rightly called, 
when estimating the moment of the breach between the synagogue and the 
infant Church, to Rabbi Samuel the Small’s ‘‘new declaration about heretics’’, 
which was inserted as a twelfth Benediction among the Sheméneh ‘Esreh. 
The discovery of the original form of the malediction (for such it undoubt- 
edly is) in a fragment from the genizah at Fustat, fully confirms St. Jerome’s 
remark, appropos of the Jews, that: ‘““Ter per singulos dies in omnibus 
synagogis sub nomine Nazarenorum anathematizent vocabulum Christi- 
anum.”! Obviously no Jewish-Christian could recite the formula: “‘Let 
Nazarenes and heretics perish as in a moment, let them be blotted out of the 
book of the living, and let them not be written with the righteous.”” None 
the less, the author is of the opinion that the definitive break with orthodox 
Judaism did not occur until the Bar Cochba revolt of A.D. 135, though per- 
haps too much weight is attached to the statement of Eusebius about the 
“believing Hebrews” who formed the early episcopal succession in the 
Church of Jerusalem.? Similarly, not much is to be gathered from Irenaeus’s 
reference to the Church as the synagoga Dei or Ignatius’s exhortation to 
reverence the presbyters as “‘the sanhedrin of God”’. 

In the section on the development of worship, Mr. Dugmore here, as 
throughout his book, is chiefly concerned with non-Eucharistic liturgical 
cultus in the early Church. This appears to have been misunderstood in 
some earlier notices; actually, he does not in any way minimize the pre- 
eminence of the Eucharist which, as he rightly insists, ‘“was from the first the 
hall-mark of Christians” (p. 8). But he is especially interested in the 
survival of the Synagogue liturgy, and in the fusion of that liturgy with the 
liturgy of the Upper Room. A number of authorities recognize the fusion, 
but profess themselves unable to give any account of its development; 
Abbot Cabrol in The Mass of the Western Rites comes much nearer to what 
Mr. Dugmore believes to be the truth, a truth expressed by the Abbot in a 
later work, not quoted by the author, in these terms: ‘“Toute cette premiére 
partie de la messe, on l’a remarqué déja bien souvent, est calquée sur le 
service des synagogues au jour du sabbat. Elle comporte 4 elle seule les 
éléments d’une synaxe, et, en fait, on rencontre quelques traces dans la 
liturgie ancienne, et jusqu’ aujourd’ hui, de cette synaxe aliturgique, c’est-a-dire 
sans le service eucharistique, composée du chant des psaumes, de lectures, et 
d’une exhortation.” The author traces the proof of this contention in 
chapters on the Synagogue services, the Christian week, the growth of the 
canonical hours, and the history of the Pro-Anaphora in the early Church 
and in the later centuries. He concludes that, whereas “‘the Eucharist was 
always celebrated from the beginning” on Saturdays and Sundays, the 
liturgy on those days including both Pro-Anaphora and Anaphora, “‘the 
Pro-Anaphora alone formed the normal setvice everywhere on week- 
days”. The prayers were probably not committed to writing until the 


1 Tn Isaiam, v. 18; P. L. xxii, 87. 2 Ecclesiastical History, IV, vs. 1-2. 
3“Ta Messe romaine” in Liturgia, encyclopédie populaire des connaissances liturgiques, Paris, 
1931, p. 513. See THE CLercy Review, Vol. L, 292-3. 
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Pro-Anaphora had become fixed, and by that time it was ‘already in process 


of being absorbed in the daily Eucharist in the West, as well as in the Can- 
onical Hours in the East and in the West” (p. 112). The whole thesis is full } 


of interest, and is worked out with what appears to be an adequate, if not 
exactly an exhaustive, knowledge of the Mass and the Divine Office. 


The Historical Geography of the Holy Land is a book that has passed through ‘ 


many reprints (though of these only a few merit the title of new editions, the 
last considerable one being that of 1931), and is its author’s best title to fame. 
It is, on the whole, a delightful book, written with knowledge and enthus- 
iasm, and is based upon two lengthy visits to the Holy Land in 1880 and 
1891. In all the author made four journeys to Palestine, those of 1901 and 
1904 being subsequent to the publication of the book, and the account of 
these journeys is perhaps the most attractive feature of George Adam Smith: 
A Personal Memoir and Family Chronicle by his widow, Lady Adam Smith.* 
It is not, and does not profess to be, an impartial assessment of Adam Smith’s 
considerable gifts as an exegete or of his contribution to learning. His 
other books, notably the commentaries on Isaiah, Jeremiah, and the Minor 
Prophets, have appealed to a large public, being written with understanding 
of their subject-matter and consideration for their less learned readers. 
None, however, had the success of the Historical Geography which, at the time 
of the author’s death in March 1942, at the age of eighty-five, had had a sale 
amounting to upwards of 35,000 copies. ‘Those who know the size and 
weight of the book will share the author’s amusement when he learnt that 
Gertrude Bell on her earlier desert journeys “always slept with George 
Adam Smith under her pillow’’, and that the present Poet Laureate carried 
it in his coat-pocket throughout a visit to Palestine (surely the coat must 
have originally belonged to a gamekeeper ?) and was more than once searched 
at the customs as one attempting to smuggle cigars! 

Smith’s book in two volumes on Jerusalem : the Topography, Economics, and 
History from the Earliest Times to A.D. 70, published in 1907-8, was doubtless 
his least successful oeuvre de longue haleine, though it is stated in the memoir 
to have been “‘the book which had been the most absorbing piece of work 
for many years”’ (p. 103). It achieved the invidious compliment of a long 
and detailed notice by Pére Hugues Vincent, O.P., in the Revue biblique for 
1909 which left no doubt regarding that distinguished archaeologists’s 
misgivings. While admitting that the work was lucidly written and pleasant 
to read, Pére Vincent felt obliged to continue: “Il est douteux, au contraire, 
qu’il ait fait choix de la méthode la plus exacte d’enquéte, du moins qu’il 
l’ait appliquée avec la rigueur nécéssaire.”’ The proofs of this criticism were 
then outlined, and the review concluded with a remark on the,astonishing 


1 Many of our standard works on the Breviary, e.g. Dom R. Biron’s translation of 
Baumet’s Geschichte des Breviers, Mgr. C. Callewaert’s De Breviarii Romani Liturgia, and 
Mgr. L. Eisenhofer’s Handbuch der katholischen Liturgik, do not seem to be known to 
Mr. Dugmore. On the other hand, he quotes freely from the Dictionnaire d’archéologie 
chrétienne et de liturgie, Mgt. Batiffol’s Histoire du bréviaire romain, and some other writers. 

2 London, Hodder & Stoughton, 1944, pp. 272. Price 8s. 6d. In 1916 Smith received 
the honour of knighthood, and, unlike Catholic and Anglican clergy who receive the 
knightly degrees of some Order, was also admitted to the accolade. His old gardener, on 
being asked why his master had gone to London, replied: “‘He’s awa’ sooth, to be be- 
nighted.” 
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fact that the author of a history of Jerusalem down to A.D. 7o was unable to 

i- — find space for any account of the city’s most famous siege! 

ull | The events of Adam Smith’s life can be briefly summarized. He was 

ot i born in 1856, was educated in Edinbugh, Ttibingen and Leipzig, and became 
" in 1880 Hebrew tutor at the Free Church College, Aberdeen. It was in the 


ess | 





gh following year that a worried census official, on hearing that Smith had been 
he born in Calcutta and was a Hebrew professor, enquired whether he was 
ne. — black! The landlady indignantly replied that he was not. ‘‘He’s just a fair- 
us- haired laddie, and how he comes to be a professor at his age is beyond me.” 
nd He was named Professor of Old Testament at the United Free College, 
nd Glasgow, in 1892, and in 1909 was appointed Principal and Vice-Chancellor 
of of Aberdeen University, a post that he held until his retirement in 1935. 
th: The memoir gives a good impression of a scholat’s life, and proves that it 
h.? was a useful and a happy one. As a scholar he had his limitations. Phil- 
a ology, it is fairly generally agreed, is not the strong point even of his best- 
is 


known work, and it seems doubtful whether he had much contact with, or 
understanding of, the Catholic Church. In the Historical Geography, apropos 
ot the Crusaders’ overwhelming defeat in 1187 in the battle of Hattin, he 
permits himself a reflection about: “‘A militant and truculent Christianity, as 
me | false as the relics of the “True Cross’ round which it was rallied” (p. 441), 


lor 


~ 
ag 


little books it is charmingly written, and a good deal of the New Testament 
background is well explained under such chapter headings as: The Galilean; 
ng A Troubled People; the People’s Religion; Leaders and Centres of Religion; 
‘or and Home Life. The final chapter on “Some Books and Views” is a 


ale and this may well represent the attitude of a distinguished Presbyterian 
nd minister, kindly and urbane as he was in general, to the Church of the ages. 
iat Mr. Logan Pearsall Smith in his book On Reading Shakespeare has declared 
ge that Ralli’s vast History of Shakespearian Criticism is “‘full of the profoundest 
ed interest and most intolerable boredom’”’, and the remark may apply, in the 
ust case of not a few readers, to more than one of the great histories of New 
ed Testament times. For the most part they are fairly easy to consult but far 

more difficult to read continuously.1_ No such criticism can be made of the 
nd Anglican Canon Anthony C. Deane’s booklet The World Christ Knew: the 
ESS Social, Personal and Political Conditions of His Time.2 Like all Canon Deane’s 
ir 





s’s_ | succinct introduction to much of the literature. The author has something 
nt to say both for and against Edersheim’s Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, 
ee which he justly considers to be more useful for the “Times” than for the 
vil “Life”; for the former ‘“‘his work has a real value, and the comparative 
-f€ | disrepute into which it has fallen is unmerited’”’. On Schiirer, Canon Deane 
ng Shares the opinion already expressed; in particular, the English translation 
— of the second edition “‘is never alluring and often lamentably ponderous”’. 
of There is a valuable section on the attempt made by modern Judaism to 
nd | rehabilitate the Pharisees. Of C. G. Montefiore it is remarked that he 
at “combined an air of pellucid candour, which impressed all his readers, witha 
; dexterity in special pleading which they often failed to detect”. It was so 
ne _ 2 An exception may be made in favour of the Abbé L. Dennefeld’s article, ““Judaisme”, 
on in the eighth volume of the Dictionnaire de théologie catholique. But this is a relatively small 
aoe work, a summary of the more formidable volumes by Schurer, Felten, Vandervorst, and 


the rest. 
? London, Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1944. Pp. 116. Price 5s. 
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easy to regard as interpolations any passages in the Gospels that would not ¥ 
square with Montefiore’s own convictions. In conclusion, it may be hoped 
that some English Catholic translator may feel inclined to make an adaptation 
of the late Mgr. Joseph Felten’s Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte’ which, ¥ 
though not without its /ongueurs, is more manageable than Schiirer and fully 
deserves the recommendation given to it by the reviewer in the Revue f 
biblique on the appearance of its second edition.? 

Joun *M. T. Barron. 


QUESTONS AND ANSWERS 


RELIGIOUS WORSHIP ON THE JEWISH SABBATH 





Besides the negative obligation of abstaining from work, were there any ' 
positive duties of religious worship laid down for the Jews to observe on | 
the Sabbath day, and if so, what were they? (Interested.) 


REPLY 


The third commandment of the Decalogue ordains that the Sabbath day 
be kept holy but does not explain in detail how this is to be done (Exod. 
xx, 8-11). It lays down the obligation of abstaining from work but says 
nothing about positive worship of God. Of course, in a sense, to abstain 
from work from such a motive is to worship God. Just as man worships 
God by offering Him a portion of his goods, so also by offering Him part of 
his time. To abstain from work because the Sabbath is a holy day is to give 
the day to God just as to work on it would be to devote to oneself the time 
which God has reserved to Himself. Elsewhere in the Law of Moses we 
read details of various works the performance of which would infringe the 
Sabbath rest. The greatest importance was attached to this, and death was 
the penalty of non-observance (Num. xv, 32-36). With the rise of Pharisaic 
formalism and rabbinical jurisprudence towards the time of Christ the num- 
ber of things forbidden became so large as to make the law impossible to 
keep, and many subterfuges were resorted to. Cf. the Mishnah, Shabbath 
and Erubin. 5 
That the Commandment, however, did imply more than this may be 
seen from other parts of the Law of Moses. A burnt-offering of two | 

















1 Zweite und dritte Auflage, Regensburg, 1925. 
2 “‘Bien que l’ouvrage de M. Felten ne posséde ni l’ampleur, ni la richesse d’informa- 
tions de l’oeuvre magistrale de Schiirer, il contient cependant un ensemble de renseigne- 
ments fort étendus et généralement sdrs, suffisants pour le plus grand nombre des 
étudiants, non moins que pour les professeurs des séminaires auxquels il est destiné a f 
rendre de grands services,” Revue biblique, 1926, p. 477. 
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yearling he-lambs, two-tenths of flour tempered with oil and the libations 
was prescribed in addition to the usual daily morning sacrifice (Num. xxviii, 
g-10). Some form of assembly on the Sabbath is also mentioned—‘“‘an 
holy convocation”’ (Levit. xxiii, 3—-A.V. and R.V.), but we do not know 
what took place then. In general the character of the day was to be joyful 
according to the words of Isaias: “‘If thou turn away . . . from doing thy 
own will in my holy day . . . then shalt thou be delighted in the Lord” 
(Is. Iviii, 1314). 

With the institution of synagogues in the Exilic and post-Exilic periods 
we come to the formal Sabbath day assemblies which have continued ever 
since. In the morning, besides the sacrifices in the Temple, there was a 
meeting in the synagogues. First came the recital of the Shema (so-called 
from its first word), consisting of the texts (Deut. vi, 4-9, xi, 13-21, Num. 
Xv, 37-41), and the Shemoneh Esreh, a series of blessings, said by someone 
selected for the purpose by the ruler of the synagogue. A lesson from the 
Law of Moses came next, read by a priest or Levite if present, and in N.T. 
times this was followed by a passage from the Prophets. Since Hebrew, 
in which the Scriptures were read, was no longer understood by the 
people, a translation was given. Then followed a sermon on the Scripture 
passages just read. This office did not fall on any particular person but was 
open to any competent member of the congregation (cf. Luke iv, 20). The 
service closed with a blessing from a priest. At the afternoon meeting, no 
lesson from the Prophets, but only one from the Law was read. 

‘The main object of these Sabbath day assemblies in the synagogue was 
not publ’c worship in its stricter sense, i.e. not devotion, but religious 
instruction, and this for an Israelite was, above all, instruction in the Law’”’ 
(Schiirer, The Jewish People in the Time of Jesus Christ, Il, ii, p. 54). Great 
importance was attached to these assemblies, and in Christ’s time there must 
have been at least one synagogue in every town in Palestine. In the larger 
towns, their number was considerable. But important though these meet- 
ings were, the obligation to attend them was not comparable with that of 
abstaining from work, or with our own obligation of hearing Mass on Sunday. 
Continued absence from them would no doubt entail moral guilt. The 
situation might be compared with that of Orthodox Christians with regard 
to attendance at the Sunday Liturgy. 

R. C. F. 


DUPLICATION 


A visiting priest is asked by two neighbouring parish priests, both 
having the faculty of duplicating, to say one Mass for each of them in their 
respective parishes. Is this permissible? (H. K.) 


REPLY 
Canon 806, §1: . . . non licet sacerdoti plures in die celebrare Missas, 


nisi ex apostolico indulto aut potestate facta a loci Ordinario. 
§2: Hance tamen facultatem impertiri nequit Ordinarius, nisi cum, 
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prudenti ipsius iudicio, propter penuriam sacerdotum die festo de praecepto J 
notabilis fidelium pars Missae adstare non possit. . . . : 
i. The question cannot arise unless the usual conditions justifying | 
duplication are verified. Cf. CLERGy REviEw, 1940, XVIII, p. 153; XIX, 9 
p- 358. The power to duplicate may be granted to certain individuals by | 
Apostolic indult, but more usually it is obtained from the local Ordinary, 
whose province it is to judge whether the practice is necessary. In many f 
places local diocesan regulations determine exactly when, and by whon, 
the faculty may be used, in which case one has merely to observe the ruling 
of the local Ordinary. : 
ii. In other places, however, there are no explicit local laws on the 
subject; the parish priest or his predecessor has received the faculty both 
for himself and for his assistant clergy, and normally they themselves 
duplicate every Sunday, except when there is a visiting priest who is able 
to say one of the public Masses. Is this faculty personal or local? Unless 
the Ordinary who concedes it determines otherwise, as it seems he has the 
right to do, the faculty must be regarded as local; it is not an indult or a 
dispensation, but a remedy which the common law leaves in the hands of | 
the Ordinary to apply. Thus Brys in Collationes Brugenses, 1929, p. 71: | 
*‘Facultas binandi ab Ordinario concessa non est personalis, sed realis in | 
remedium pro necessitate, ita ut quicunque vices agat eius cui facta est, ea, 
remanente necessitate, uti possit.” Cf. also Gasparri, De Euxcharistia, |, 
§381; Noldin, Theologia Moralis, III, §208.2; Jurist, 1942, p. 283. This 
interpretation of the law is, we think, quite certain, and is often expressly 
formulated in local laws. Thus Middlesbrough, Synodal Decrees, 1933: 
“The faculty to binate, granted by the bishop, is to be considered a local 
privilege, attached to the parish.” Accordingly, a parish priest who for any 
reason is not himself duplicating may authorize a visiting priest to do so. 
iii, We can see no reason why the -practice just described must be 
restricted to the case where the visitor is saying both Masses within the 
territory of one and the same parish priest. The faculty consists in the 
right to depart from the rule which forbids more than one celebration daily 
by each priest, and, provided the conditions for duplication are verified 
in both parishes, the respective parish priests may lawfully authorize the | 
visiting priest to celebrate in each parish. It is necessary for the conditions | 
to be verified in both places, for otherwise the situation cannot be said to 
come within the terms of canon 860, §2, and the practice seems to be ex- 
pressly forbidden by S. C. Conc., 10 May, 1897; Fontes, n. 4303, ad. II: 
**An liceat huiusmodi licentiam concedere presbytero ambas Missas cele- 
braturo in diversis ecclesiis eiusdem civitatis vel loci, in quo et alii sacer- 
dotes celebrant, et hoc etiam si una ex Missis celebranda sit in ipsa ecclesia, 
in qua et alius sacerdos, sacrosanctum Sacrificium eadem die litat. Resp. 
Non licere; et Ordinariys, quatenus in aliquo ex enunciatis casibus neces- 
sarium iudicet ut Sacrum iteretur, recurrat ad Apostolicam Sedem.” 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


RIGHTS OF ERRONEOUS- CONSCIENCE 


ing 

IX, Granted that a man has an obligation to follow the dictate of an invin- 
by | cibly erroneous conscience, does it not follow that he has the moral right 
TY, to do so? 


REPLY 


29> ¢6¢ 


The conclusion does not follow, because “‘right’’, “‘jus’’, is created b 
& jus’, y 


the law, but obligation is ultimately dependent on the individual conscience 

oth appreciating the law; “‘right”’ is necessarily based on the objective truth, 

le but “‘obligation’” may arise from a subjective error, as is the case when 
e 


a man’s conscience is invincibly erroneous. This is the common doctrine 
as formulated in the two following extracts: 

Bouquillon, Theologia Moralis, §276: Conscientia invincibiliter erronea 
non est regula operationum simpliciter et absolute legitima, est tamen 
_ legitima per accidens et secundum quid. Non est legitima simpliciter et 
/1: | absolute, quia discordat a iure quod applicari debet, vel non congruit facto 
cui ius applicatur; legitima est per accidens et secundum quid, quia, propter 
erroris invincibilitatem, defectus conformitatis cum iure vel congruitatis 
cum facto non imputatur . . . Itaque fas est conscientiam invincibiliter 


of mind is known. 


his | erroneam sequi; non tamen inest homini ius eam sequendi, et quamvis 
sly puniri non possit qui eam secutus est, potest tamen qui ea laborat, a legi- 
33: ima auctoritate impediri ne eam sequatur.” 

cal Theologia . . . Mechliniensis, De Conscientia, p. 31: (re-states the above 
NY | doctrine) “‘. . . Attamen non habet ius illam sequendi et impediri potest 
ne eam sequatur, quia ius ad faciendum malum est contradictio in adiecto.” 
be Thus, a man may think that he is bound to commit perjury in the witness- 
the box to save a friend: if his conscience is invincibly erroneous he is bound 
the to commit perjury. But it cannot be said that he has the right to do so, and 
¥: the appropriate authority should prevent him giving evidence if his state 
the | 

ms | 

to 

eX. Font ON Hoty SAtuRDAY—OTHER VESSELS 

a | In order to meet the demand for blessed water on this day, the custom 
en exists of placing other large vessels filled with water near the font; it is 
ia, | considered that this water is blessed together with that in the font. Is this 
sp. | correct? (P.) 

es. | 


REPLY 


Canon 1145: Nova sacramentalia constituere aut recepta authentice 
interpretari, ex eisdem aliqua abolere aut mutare, sola potest Sedes Apos- 
tolica. 

Canon 1148, §1: In Sacramentalibus conficiendis seu administrandis 
accurate serventur ritus ab Ecclesia probati. 
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. If the rite of blessing the water in the font on Holy Saturday, up 
to the point where the holy oils are added, consisted solely in prayers, it § 
could quite properly be maintained that it was the celebrant’s intention to J 
bless the water in all the vessels surrounding the font. But actually the [ 
rite includes several actions of great antiquity and significance, such as | 
the immersion of the paschal candle, breathings and separation of the 
water. It is quite clear that if one desires the effect which the Church 
has in mind in the use of any sacramental, one must use the rite which the 
Church directs. 

Thus, the rubrics of the missal, and still more explicitly those of the 
Memoriale Rituum, direct that for the blessing of houses and for filling the 
stoups water is to be taken from the font, which has just been blessed with 
the words and actions of the rite. It would certainly be convenient and 
quite reasonable if the Holy See were to decide that the other vessels of 
water which it is customary to use are blessed at the same time as the font, 
even though the rite is performed over the font water alone. But, so far as 
we are aware, no decision of this kind has been given; therefore, in our view, 
the water in these vessels is not blessed with the Holy Saturday rite: it is, 
we suppose, blessed in the sense that any appropriate article may be blessed 
by a priest. 

ii. The solution of the difficulty, in places where this water is much in 
demand and the font is very small, is to perform the rite up to the infusion 
of the holy oils over one very large vessel; then, at this point, to fill the 
font with the blessed water and continue with the ceremony. This method 
is not, indeed, justified by any rubrics, but its validity cannot be assailed 
and it is recommended by some writers, e.g. /’_ Ami du Clergé, 1931, p. 781. 

















MAss OF THE PRE-SANCTIFIED 


i. Is there a litufgical rule that the celebrant at this function must be 
the priest who consecrated the host at the Mass on Holy Thursday? 

ii. A priest’s faculty of duplicating extends to Holy Thursday. Does 
this imply that he may be the celebrant on Good Friday at two different 
places? (C.) 


REPLY 





i. There is a widely spread belief that the celebrant on Holy Thursday 
and on Good Friday must be the same priest. It is probably due to the 
fact that there is only one Mass in each church on these days, and the cele- 
brant is usually the senior priest. But there is no law requiring both func- 
tions to be performed by the one priest. On the contrary, Caeremoniale 
Episcoporum, Lib. ii, cap. xxv, 1, and cap. xxvi, rubr. presupposes that the 
celebrants of each rite may be different: ‘Si Episcopus velit ipsemet cele- 
brare in die Parasceve, serventur infrascripta . . . Quae praeparanda pro 
officio feriae sextae in Parasceve, Episcopo tantum praesente, seu ab- 
state... .” 
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ii. Unless the indult grants this faculty expressly, we are of the opinion 
that it does not extend to duplicating on Good Friday; for the faculty is 
usually for celebrating Mass, and the rite on Good Friday is not Mass. The 
second Mass on Holy Thursday should be celebrated as on any other day,. 
without the concluding ceremonies. Cf. /’Ami du Clergé, 1933, p. 320. 

We must confess, however, that this solution, which we think correct, 
is by no means certain. For the Mass on Holy Thursday morning, saving 
an indult to the contrary which is often obtained, cannot be celebrated 
unless the Good Friday morning office is to follow, as directed by S.R.C., 
n. 3842, and it could be argued, therefore, that permission to duplicate on 
Holy Thursday implies permission for Good Friday. 


ORATIONES IMPERATAE 


Last year, on the 19th Sunday after Pentecost, a third prayer was directed 
to be said Pro Fidei Propagatione. We had in this diocese at that time two 
other “‘orationes imperatae”’, one sempore belli and the other de Spiritu Sancto. 
Is it correct to maintain that, from Addit. e¢ Var., VI, n. 4, one of the 
two latter “‘orationes imperatae”’ should be omitted? (X.) 


REPLY 


Addit. et Var., V1, n. 4: Orationes seu Collectae ab Ordinario imperatae 
nunquam plures sint quam duae. . . . Omitti tamen debent . . . quoties 
in Missa, iuxta Rubricas, iam quatuor dictae sint orationes. 

S.R.C., 22 March, 1912; n. 4288, ad. 5: Utrum Collectae ab Ordinario 
imperatae, si sint duae, ambae adiiciendae sint post tertiam praescriptam 
Orationem; an una tantum. Resp. Affirmative ad primam partem, negative 
ad secundam. 

The term “‘oratio imperata’’ is restricted to the prayers ordered by the 
local Ordinary; accordingly, the prayer on this Sunday Pro Fidei Propaga- 
tione is not an “‘oratio imperata” but rather a prayer to be said “‘iuxta 
rubricas’’, and it is fairly clear, even though the direction of S.R.C., n. 4288,, 
were lacking, that the two “‘orationes imperatae”’ must be said. 

A situation may often arise when the “‘oratio imperata” or the two 
“orationes imperatae”’ should be omitted, owing to there being already four 
prayers in the Mass. But the situation cannot, we think, arise, when only 
one of the two is to be omitted; if it did arise, the order of precedence is 
that given in Addit. et Var., VI, n. 5. 
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PARISH PROBLEMS 


MEN’s Cxuss 
I 


Lo mere mention of men’s clubs is alarming to some, and the thought 
of a club with a licensed bar is thoroughly scaring. Nevertheless, 
a club can supply a need and be a healthy and helpful influence, and a club 
without a bar 1s as dull and lifeless as a wet Sunday afternoon in the country. 
But not every priest is qualified to run a club, neither is every parish suit- 
able material to work upon. Some considerations seasoned by experience 
may be helpful to those who are unable to make up their minds. 

A parish priest must decide for himself whether he is gifted with the 
peculiar aptitude required, and whether any good purpose could be served 
by introducing a club; whether also there is a reasonable prospect of success. 
If he knows himself well enough to realize that he is never at ease nor 
effective in the company of the kind of men who frequent clubs, then he 
had better leave well alone: for a men’s club, more than any other parochial 
activity, calls for unabated attention. Unlike the women’s guild it may 
not be passed on to a lay president. A priest must be prepared to give up 
a great part of his evenings, and even though it may not be necessary for 
him to be present every evening of the week and all the time, it is advisable 
that it should be understood that he may drop in at any moment. 

Unfortunately it must be admitted that even amongst the most loyal 
and earnest of Catholic men a club which is neglected by the clergy will 
almost certainly decline into such serious irregularities as keeping open 
long after closing time, serving excisable liquor during prohibited hours, 
card-playing for stakes. Generally a priest will always be made welcome, 
but doubly welcome will he be if with a good heart he will join in the 
games, whether it be aristocratic billiards or democratic darts, or spend 
half an hour in friendly conversation with a group; men are always in- 
terested in a priest’s opinions on all manner of subjects, and in this quiet 
way he can do much to enlighten them. 

Having satisfied himself on personal considerations the priest must 
decide whether in his parish there is any real need; to force a club on to a 
parish where there is no need is to open the door to a host of troubles. 
Man-power is perhaps the most important point to be taken into account. 
A club cannot be successful unless there is in the parish a strong body of 
men so that a substantial membership is assured. A membership of no 
more than a dozen or two will develop into cliques, and, what is more 
practically significant, will not produce enough revenue to cover ordinary 
running expenses. It can be truly said without the slightest hint of com- 
parative disparagement, that some parishes are characteristically men’s 
parishes and others women’s. Men’s parishes, those where the men are 
more numerous than women, or carry the greater weight and influence in 
parish affairs, are the most suitable fields for clubs. 

It should be understood that the men for whom the ordinary parish 
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club provides for the most part belong to the same social standing as 
members of that vast and vague class which includes clerks, labourers, 
shopkeepers, mechanics, and the indefinable rest. The purposes of a 
club are to meet the needs of lonely and isolated men and to bring others 
together for friendly social intercourse in Catholic environment. Men 
should not be encouraged to spend all their spare time in the club. The 
reputation of both parish and club will suffer if wives and mothers have 
just reason to complain that they see very little of their menfolk since 
they became members. Similarly, in every parish there are men of a type, 
often excellent Catholics, who prefer to keep to themselves and to go their 
own way even to the extent of declining to join confraternities. The 
privacy of such men should be respected and it is a mistake to badger 
them with invitations to join the club. 

With all Catholic men’s clubs it should be established asa fundamental 
principle that they must be exclusively Catholic; in fact it is a wise precau- 
tion to insert, when drawing up the rules, the qualification “‘practising”’. 
This will leave a convenient loophole for disposing of the applications of 
undesirables; the parish priest can decide upon the extent of the meaning 
of practising in each individual case. Membership must be regarded as 
the privilege of the good men of the parish, and not as a means of attrac- 
ting the careless. Many a Catholic club has been ruined by the admission 
of non-Catholic members: it is the common experience that their presence 
in any numbers changes the tone, and that gradually they gain control so 
that the club remains Catholic only in name and becomes a hindrance 
rather than a help towards healthy parish life. Non-Catholic relations and 
friends may be admitted from time to time provided that the proper legal 
conditions of signing the visitors’ book and not paying for their own 
licensed drinks are observed. On no account should a Catholic club be 
allowed to become associated to an amalgamation of non-Catholic clubs, 
for by the recognized terms of such alliances the members of any one 
club in the union become honorary members of every other club with 
right of entry and enjoyment of the privileges at any time. 

The earliest age at which a youth may be admitted to membership must 
be eighteen; in some parishes, no doubt, a later age would be better. From 
the outset the parish priest must make it perfectly plain to all that he is by 
right and by office the president of the club, and must make sure that 
this is clearly stated in the printed rules. In practice he must be a dictator. 
However, provided that he has the support of a strong committee and 
exercises ordinary amiable prudence and tact, he will find that his auto- 
cratic rule will be accepted in the right spirit. The committee, composed 
of vice-president and a selection of members, must be elected by a general 
meeting; but if the reverend president goes to work quietly and sensibly 
beforehand, he can almost certainly ensure that his own favoured can- 
didates will be elected. It is supremely important to have an efficient 
secretary. 


J. PR. 
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The Christian Sacrifice. By Eugene Masure. Translated, with a Preface, by ) 
Illtyd Trethowan, O.S.B. Pp. 288. (Burns Oates. 155.) = 
CANON Masvre could not have wished for a more accomplished translator a 
to introduce his work to English readers. In days when much of our theo- 
logical literature in this country still consists of translations, we have " 
accustomed ourselves to be content with versions which at least render the |, 
original in intelligible English. But Dom Illtyd Trethowan has done far | 4, 
more; he has succeeded in reproducing something of the vigour, the person- |} 4, 
ality, the artistry of his author, and so given us, not merely a translation, but | C 
an English book of high literary merit. pe 
The work was well worth translating for the many good things it | 4, 
contains, and because it is so eminently readable, in this latter respect at } ,, 
least possessing a decided advantage over those unhappy ‘“‘manuals” which | 4 
are the target of the author’s repeated attacks (e.g. pp. 27, 28, 29, 31, 33, 67, | ix 
75, etc.) There are some books which can only be read'when you are sitting | ;, 
at the desk, pencil in hand; they literally make you sit up. Canon Masure | 
lulls you into your arm-chair. Through the medium of Dom Trethowan’s | 
limpid translation he presents in so attractive and so apparently easy form | g 


many deep theological considerations on Sacrifice, the Incarnation, the 
Redemption and the Mass, that one is sorely tempted never to read a theo- 
logical text-book again. This is especially true of the early part of his work, 
where he sets forth what he calls the ‘‘metaphysic’’ of sacrifice, or what Dom 
Trethowan (in his recent article on the subject") more aptly terms its “‘mean- |, 
ing”. These chapters (III-VIM) in which the writer shows that, for sinful } ,, 
mankind, self-offering to the Creator (oblation) must always involve self- | ¢ 
renunciation (immolation), and that these two elements in sacrifice are but t 
two aspects of one and the same movement towards God, are perhaps the ' 
clearest and the most illuminating in the book. Dom Trethowan has} 
developed the theme admirably in his article and we need do no more than |, 
allude to it here. ‘ 
The central chapters, too, dealing with the Incarnation and the Redemp- 4 
tion, will repay careful study, indeed the close consideration of these is 
necessary for a full understanding of the author’s thought. Inregardtothe | | 
Incarnation we are invited especially to observe the difference between the 
“historical” approach to the Word Incarnate and the treatment of this |. 
mystery which later became common among theologians. The first 
disciples, Canon Masure reminds us, knew Christ first as man, and through 
their perception of the unique privileges of His humanity arrived at a con- 
viction of his divine Personality ; whereas the later tendency has been to view | 
the human nature of Christ in the light of His known divinity. The pointis | 
worth stressing; but the historical approach has not been forgotten, I think, | 
by modern apologists, although the majority of them are inclined to see in 
the miracles of Christ, not—as Canon Masure sees in them—direct indica- | 
tions of the divinity of His person, but rather the signs which authenticate [ 
His divine mission. Nor, perhaps, do the majority of theologians under- | 
1 THe Crercy REvIEw, June 1944, p. 241, ' 
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stand by “‘theandric’’ actions those actions of Christ which manifest His 
divinity; they give this name rather to those human actions in which the 
sacred humanity is the imstrument of the divine nature. Closely associated 
with this view of the author is his unusual exegesis of the famous ‘‘kenotic”’ 
text in Philippians, of which we must be content here to say that, attractive 
as Canon Masure contrives to make it, it would commend itself more 
readily to theologians if it were supported by some traditional authority. 

Redemption—or the Sacrifice of Christ, it is the same thing—is nothing 
more nor less than the return of the Word Incarnate to His Father. Had 
man never sinned that return of Christ to God would have been immediate 
and glorious; but under present conditions the path of His return lies 
through the darkness of suffering and death. This is the “‘mystery” of 
Christ. ‘“‘His mystery is in two stages like our own, the mystery which the 
poets had sometimes accepted for their heroes, which the human race 
throughout the centuries set forth in obedience to a hidden instinct in the 
sacred and prophetic scenses of ritual sacrifice. A victim played the part of 
the race itself. It moved symbolically through those stages (of oblation and 
inmolation) which are imposed on us. Then the victim could return to us 
in communion, as if it brought to us from above God’s ratification. . . 
This is the highway . . which Christ followed, not liturgically like the 
victims of old, but in the reality of a mystery sufficient of itself; so that His 
death, instead of being a rite, was, in fact, a happening.” 

This comparison of Christ’s Act of Redemption with the mystery-cults 
is illuminating because it shows what the author means when he speaks of 
the “mystery” of Christ; it also throws some light upon his explanation of 
the Mass. For this mystery of Jesus, once historically achieved, has been 
enclosed within an efficacious rite, a sacrificial and eucharistic rite, which 
owes all its value to it and gives us all its fruits. The signs instituted by 
Christ are efficacious signs, containing what they signify; and the Eucharist, 
the commemorative sign of the sacrifice of Calvary, contains and makes 
present on our altars the redemptive sacrifice of Christ. By a somewhat 
similar reasoning Dom Odo Casel reaches the conclusion that the Mass 
renders present on the altar the Redeeming Acct itself, the very self-oblation 
of the Redeemer. Canon Masure, however, shrinks from this inference. 
What becomes present is not the sacrificial action of Christ but the Victim. 
Nevertheless the Victim, adequately considered, s the sacrifice. ‘‘Sacrifice,”’ 
he writes, ‘‘is nothing but the victim constituted as such, that is, offered, 
immolated, accepted.” ‘““The sacrifice of Christ is itself a thing and an 
action. Only here the actions took place once for all on Good Friday and 
at Easter and the Ascension, though they still stamp the object—which is the 
immolated and glorified body of our Lord.”’ To this consideration, which 
is quite essential to his theory, Canon Mav . re returns again andagain. ‘‘All 
these statements,” he writes, ‘‘are true, avove all if our minds consent to see 
in the word sacrifice not so much a rit’ or an action as a thing and an object.” 

Thus the Mass is Christ’s sacrifice. But it is also the sacrifice of the 
Church. The Church must therefore perform some sacrificial action—not 
upon the Body of Christ, but upon the bread and wine. The transubstantia- 
ting act identifies the Church’s sacrifice, originally an offering of bread and 
wine, with the sacrifice of Christ Himself; for the substance of the bread and 
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wine is converted into the very Victim of Calvary, the species of bread and 
wine remaining as visual proof that the Body and Blood of Christ are truly § 
now the Victim of the Church’s oblation. It will be observed, even from this § 
very sketchy outline of his theory, how Canon Masure avoids the difficulty f 
which faces other theorists on the Mass: that of finding a sacrificial action in 
the Mass which bears upon the Body and Blood of Christ. No such§ 
sacrificial action, he says, is necessary. To possess the sacrifice-of Christ in J 

the Mass it is sufficient for the Church to perform a sacrificial action on the 
bread and wine which results in her possession of the divine Victim. 
Theologians will doubtless have many criticisms to make of the theory; f 
but this is not the place toembark uponthem. It has been thought sufficient ff 
here to attempt a plain statement of it, and even this, be it said, has not been } 
found an easy task. The artistry of Canon Masure has contrived to produce 
a delightful and attractive book on the Redemption and the Mass; but it 
must be admitted, I think, that he has not succeeded in giving a clear state- 
ment of his theological thesis. While one may be prepared to grant the | 
claim of the publishers, that his treatment “‘gives life to the bare bones of | 
theology’’, the fact remains that it is these “‘bare bones”’ that the theological 
student is chiefly interested to see; he wants to examine the anatomy which | 
underlies the living flesh. And in this respect the manuals must be allowed |) 
to have the advantage of Canon Masure, after all. i 
G. D. S. 


Canterbury Cathedral Priory. A Study in Monastic Administration. By 
R. A. L. Smith. Demy 8vo. Pp. xi + 237, witha map. (Cambridge 


University Press. 155.) 


Tue enthusiasm and admiration which a reading of this book will excite 
in the mind of any reader interested in English mediaeval history, must be 
sadly dimmed at the thought that its gifted author, one of the most promis- 
ing and talented of our younger Catholic historians, died quite suddenly 
last May at the, humanly speaking, ttagically early age of twenty-nine. 

Dr. Smith—Tony to a wide circle of friends—was educated at Brighton 
College, and was received into the Church before taking an honours degree f 
in History at London University. At the London School of Economics f 
he came under the enthusiastic influence of the late Eileen Power, to whom f 
this book owes a great deal of its inspiration. He was elected to a research f 
studentship by the Fellows of Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1939, and to 
a Fellowship in 1941. He was actively engaged from early in the war in 
historical work for the Ministry of Aircraft Production, and less than a 
year ago became a Lieutenant R.N.V.R. in the Naval Intelligence Depart- 
ment, engaged principally in lecturing. ; 

In the course of the last two or three years Dr. Smith’s name began 
to appear more and more frequently in the learned and Catholic periodicals, 
notably the English Historical Review, the Economic History Review, and the 
Month; and in 1942 he was awarded the Royal Historical Society’s Alexander 
Prize for an essay on ““The Regimen Scaccarii in English Monasteries”. The 
publication last year, shortly after his election to the Executive Committee 
of the Sword of the Spirit, of a very different type of book, The Catholic 
Church and Social Order, showed that Dr. Smith was far from being the 
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dand§} merely academic Fellow of a university college. He was deeply interested 
truly in the contemporary scene, and was steadily ripening in judgement as 
mthisf} his knowledge of Catholic social philosophy became more profound. 
iculty J} There is little doubt that much of his work in the future would have been 
ionin§{ done in this field, one for which his training as an historian had so ad- 
such} mirably equipped him. As it is, the promise as human foresight envisaged 
rist in it, will never now be realized. It is surely not an irreverence to say of this 
n the} young Catholic scholar, consummatus in brevi explevit tempora multa. May 
he rest in peace. 

eory; The records of Canterbury Cathedral Priory are particularly rich, and 
icient there is already a good deal of published work concerned with either the 
been fabric of the Cathedral and Priory or with the more political aspects of 


seen yemen 


ote 


\duce | the monastery’s story. Dr. Smith’s book, however, both in the width 
but it § of its plan and the detail of its story, breaks much new ground and provides 
state- a fascinating and concrete picture not only of the highly developed ma- 
it the} chinery of financial administration, but of that machinery in motion in 
ies of | the hands of able men whose work was, in fact, the essential basis of all 
gical |} other monastic activity whether spiritual or political. 


vhich The first six chapters of the book deal with the centralized organiza- 
owed |} tion, first established in the twelfth century, and perfected by both Arch- 
| bishops and Priors, by which both income and expenditure were checked 


5. and controlled. Although much in these chapters is concerned with pounds, 
shillings and pence, with quarters, bushels and hides, there runs, side by 
_ By side with the financial story and the details of administrative history, an 
ridge implied commentary on the whole institution, illustrating in miniature the 
monastic history of mediaeval England. For example, the mere enumera- 
xcite tion of the twenty-five obedientiaries and their functions gives in a few 
st be pages all the elements of a vivid cross-section of life at Canterbury, from 
ymis- the periodical bleedings, and the dainties permitted to the monks to offset 
lenly this visitation, to the surprisingly small proportion of the almoner’s income 
) which found its way to the beggars at the monastery gate; from the loans 
hton | which were raised from foreign and native bankers to the responsibilities 
oree of the Prior’s Council, and the position of the Liberty of Christ Church 
mics | in the general administration of the kingdom. 
hom f The remainder of the book (chapters VII to XII) deals with the wider 
arch [| manorial administration of the priory lands. At almost every turn, besides 
id to giving a clear and vivid picture of the actual running of the estates, these 
ar in chapters afford illuminating examples of the trends of English mediaeval 
an a economic life. Kent was, of course, in a special position on account of 
part- | the early settlements by the Jutes, and according to the Year Books of 
| Edward I there was “‘no villeinage in Kent”. Dr. Smith is able to show 
ogan convincingly that the old, somewhat idealized, picture of the “‘natural 
cals, §) | economy” manor is a myth so far as these Kentish estates are concerned. 
the But it is interesting to note that his conclusions with regard to commuta- 
nder tion of labour services for rent seem to confirm the older view of Thorold 
The Rogers, which has been disputed by Dr. Page and Miss Levett. In these 
ittee Kentish manors commutation seems to have taken place fairly widely by 
holi¢ the early part of the fourteenth century, and appears to have been checked 


the considerably by the Black Death. “In 1390,”’ notes Dr. Smith, “the com- 
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pulsory labour services on the Kentish estates of Christ Church were far 
This is significant, since Kent was one of the centres | 


> 


heavier than in 1314. 
of revolt in 1381. 
The last 150 years of the monastery’s administrative history reflect 
the general secularization of interest which was everywhere visible in the 
country. The accession of Prior Chillenden in 1391 not only marks a 
new centralization of financial control in the prior’s hands, but the develop- 
ment of a policy of leasing the demesne land, so that the largest possible 


monetary income might be obtained. Chillenden’s great project was the | - 


reconstruction of the nave of the Cathedral, and for this purpose he required | 
a maximum rent-roll. A general extension of leaseholding was the result. 
More and more the monks became capitalist rentiers rather than farmers, 
and the wardens, whose work in earlier days had been the oversight of the 
Priory’s manors, became a little more than monastic rent-collectors. To 
what extent this administrative change and divorce from the land is related | 
to spiritual decline it is difficult to tell, and the author does not attempt to 
examine the question. It certainly made for lack of contact between the 
monks and their tenants, and, as Dr. Smith notes at the conclusion of a 


fascinating study, when the Dissolution came their departure was not | 


gteatly regretted. 
ANDREW Beck, A.A. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
MARRIAGE PRELIMINARIES 


““Vicar General” writes: 

Bertha, born in Ireland, became, as an adult, a war worker in 
England and notice of her marriage appeared in an Irish local paper. No 
request for a letter of freedom nor for a baptism certificate reached her 
parish priest; no notification of the marriage was sent for registration either 


by herself or by any of the clergy concerned with the arrangement or | 


celebration of the marriage. 

On enquiring about the accuracy of the advertisement her parish priest 
was informed: (a) that the marriage had been celebrated as advertised; (4) 
that a dispensation for a mixed marriage (and disparity of worship) had been 
obtained in England; (¢) that since a military chaplain had made all the 
arrangements it had been taken for granted that he had complied with all the 
canonical requirements and that war conditions, presumably, had been 
responsible for dispensing with the letters of freedom, etc. 


If this happens often there will be considerable trouble with invalid | 


marriages and divorces in days to come. I had some experience of it in 
another country after the last great war. 
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